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Certain Books of Importance 


HERVEY ALLEN 


Israfel: 


The Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe 


The most notable biography of our year. For 
the first time the complete story of the most 
lonely, mysterious, and romantic figure in 
American literature is given a memorable and 
convincing form. Much research has pro- 
duced a most original book and one which 
shows the biographer as a powerful narrator 
|f] of dramatic event as well as a critic and 
'{ scholar. Illustrated. 2 Vols. $10.00 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
Jesting Pilate: 


An Intellectual Holiday rarer than a 
good travel book, this is a book of great per- 
sonality, the adventures of the brilliant En- 
glish writer round the world. The romantic 
color evoked from strange corners of the 
globe matches the author’s zest for new 
sights, customs and ideas. $3.50 


JOSEPH COLLINS 
The Doctor Looks at 


Love and Life 


The famous doctor-critic speaks openly of the 
delicate problems of sex as they confront men 
and women, and the whole fabric of society, 
today. Modern problems, the course and fate 
of love, the relative values in American life, 
‘| these are elements in a discussion whose 
|] viewpoint and conclusions are as unusual and 
up-to-date as the problems themselves. $3.00 


CHARLES STELZLE 


A Son of the Bowery 


The Life Story 
of An East Side American 


‘g Born of immigrant parents on New York’s 
East Side, Charles Stelzle is known today 
| from coast to coast. The dramatic story of his 














rise is told here, of his boyhood, his days as a 
machinist, his great constructive work for the 
Labor Movement, his development of new 
methods of social welfare. $3.50 


HERBERT GORMAN f 
A Victorian American 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


This first modern life of Longfellow not only 
shows the famous poet in a new and intensely 
human light, but it details richly a period in 
American history replete wih color. Mr. Gor- 
man has made excellent use of new material 
and has produced a readable and vastly enter- 
taining study. Illustrated. $5.00 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
Mr. Charles, King of England 


The absurdities, vices and beauties of a fas- 
cinating and disgraceful period form the 
pecnenenes for an unusual study of the facile 
Charles II. Illustrated, octavo. $5.00 
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Everybody’s Guide to Radio Music. By 


Percy A. Scholes. 


A book for the increasingly large new musical public, 
giving a brief but complete and simple explanation 
of the forms which music takes, the instruments of 
the orchestra, and the history of the art of music. 
Price $2.00. 


New Verse. By Robert Bridges. 


A collection of verse written in 1921 by Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate of England, with the other 
poems of that year and a few earlier pieces. A 
delightful volume of verse, beautifully printed, and 
bound in imitation vellum. Price $2.00. 


Correspondence of Descartes and Con- 


stantyn Huygens, 1635-1647. Edited by 
Leon Roth. 


This precious collection, edited from the manuscripts 
now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, consists of 128 
holograph letters and documents, of which little more 
than a quarter have been published. Much supple- 
mentary material and other hitherto unpublished 
documents, together with full explanatory notes, 
are included. Price $14.00. 


Plan of a Novel. By Jane Austen. (Limited 


Edition. ) 

The “Plan of 2 Novel” is a gem of satire, suggested 
by the absurd proposal of the Prince Regent’s libra- 
rian that Miss Austen should devote her genius to 
depicting a “literary clergyman” (whose life and 
character were closely to resemble his own). This, 
with other delightful documents in the volume, are 
printed from the originals. Price $7.00, 


Diary of a Country Parson, The. The Rev- 


erend James Woodforde. Vol. Il. Edited by 
John Beresford. 


Parson Woodforde takes his place beside Pepys and 
Evelyn, as revealed in this journal with undoubted 
charm. In this second volume the extracts are almost 
continueus and show us the daily life of the Wood- 
fordes through the years 1782 to 1787. The first 
volume (published in 1924) is from 1758 to 1781. 
Price $4.25. 


New Chapters in Greek Art. By Percy 


Gardner. 


In these studies on Greek sculpture, Mr. Gardner 
has not limited himself to a merely technical dis- 
cussion but has considered the artistic and historical 
bearing of the works. The book is fully illustrated 
with figures in the text, and with several well-known 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Ethics of Buddhism, The. By 8. Tachibanc. 


An attempt to explain the practical morality of 
Buddhism. Price $5.00. 


Letters from William Blake to Thomas 


Butts, 1800-1803. (Limited Edition.) 


Reproductions of ten letters written by Blake, “with 
a charm and freedom he. seldom allowed himself,” 
to Butts. The volume includes a receipted bil! in 
Blake’s autograph, Price $8.50, 
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The Week 


HE most notable fact about this year’s elec- 

tion is the public’s apathy. That is the one con- 
clusion which emerges unmistakably from reports of 
the situation throughout .... country. Everywhere, 
registration of voters has been very light—far light- 
er than in 1924. Nowhere are the citizens displaying 
much enthusiasm about either candidates or issues. 
In state after state, we learn, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will be elected on unimportant local ques- 
tions. In many states the real contests were fought 
in the primaries, and the voters on Nov. 2 will 
merely ratify their earlier decisions. The World 
Court is not an issue. The tariff is not an issue 
except in a few agricultural states, and even in 
these most of the farmers, instead of wanting the 
present duties lowered or abolished, are sitting up 
nights trying to invent some scheme for inviting 
themselves to the feast now being enjoyed only 
by the manufacturers. 


MR. COOLIDGE has tried, so we are told, to 
avoid being made an issue in this year’s campaign. 
If this is true, no attention is being paid to his 
wishes. In Massachusetts Senator Butler is running 
on a platform the beginning and end of which is, 
“I am Calvin’s little playmate. Fail to elect me and 
you will break the strong, silent heart in the White 
House.” In New York Jimmie Wadsworth darkly 
hints that Mr. Coolidge has asked him to come 
back to Washington for another six years, and who 
are the voters to disobey a request from such a 
source? Naturally, the President doesn’t take any 
part in the local campaigns himself. How could 
he? In one state the Republican fair-haired boys 
are wet, and in the next they are so dry they would 
make the Sahara look like something for Gertrude 
Ederle to swim across. Here they are Ku Klux, 
and there they are anti. Any President who tried 
to support all of them at once would dislocate every 
vertebra he possesses—to say nothing of his con- 
science. Even so, he has undoubtedly given the or- 
thodoxly regular candidates a sort of furtive, left- 
handed blessing, to be used only when the Indians 
are closing in on them and the case looks hopeless. 


ASIDE from Mr. Coolidge the only national Re- 
publican issue, and it is a weak and wobbly one, 
is prosperity. Prosperity this year is a local issue. 
The cotton-growing South is not prosperous. The 
wheat and corn states are not prosperous. New 
England is not prosperous. The building trade is 
believed by insiders to be on the verge of a bad 
slump. In fact, it almost seems as though pros- 
perity were confined to the manufacturers of lux- 
uries to be sold on the instalment plan. That is 
one reason for soft-pedaling good times as a cam- 
paign issue. Another is that it is dangerous. If a 
bad slump should suddenly occur before the elec- 
tion, those who had taken the credit would also 
have to take the blame. Finally, the economic edu- 
cation of the people is progressing. A great many 
of them now realize that no national administration 
has in the past created or destroyed prosperity for 
the country as a whole. It has by legislation taken 
away from one class or occupation and given to an- 
other; but the total sum of business activity has 
been, broadly speaking, beyond its control. Any- 
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one who wants confirmation of this can find it in the 
historical fact that for the past fifty years the pro- 
portions of good and bad times have been precisely 
the same in all Republican administrations com- 
bined as they have been in all Democratic adminis- 
trations combined. 


‘THE one issue which arouses real excitement is 
the grand old perennial, prohibition. Nine states, 
containing one-third of the voters of the country, 
will have the issue before them in one form or 
another Nov. 2. In four of them—lllinois, Nevada, 
New York and Wisconsin—the people will be asked 
to express a moral judgment on the merits of the 
Volstead act. The New York referendum is fairly 
typical. It asks the voters to say whether Congress 
ought to permit beverages “which are not in fact 
intoxicating, as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective states.” Wisconsin goes fur- 
ther and asks whether Congress should legalize 
2.75 percent beer—not to be consumed on the prem- 
ises where sold. In California, Colorado, Missouri 
and Montana, state liquor laws are up for repeal, 
an action taken by New York several years ago. 
In Oregon, steps are now being taken to bring the 
subject before the voters in 1928. The official pol- 
icy of the dry forces is to ignore the tests of pub- 
lic opinion, such as those in New York, Illinois, 
Nevada and Wisconsin, but to fight hard where 
repeal of state laws is proposed. Ignore it, hide it, 
belittle it as you will, prohibition remains the livest 
political theme in the country. 


FROM the Republicans’ point of view, the refer- 
enda are not the worst of it. They are in danger of 
losing at least three badly-needed seats in the Senate 
over the prohibition issue. In Massachusetts David 
I. Walsh, Democratic candidate, has a thoroughly 
wet platform; and Massachusetts has a habit of 
going pro-liquor in the midterm elections, and vir- 
tuously dry in Presidential years. Walsh, a popu- 
lar orator, has a chance to defeat the President's 
avuncular friend, the tongue-tied William M. But- 
ler. In New York state Senator Jimmie Wadsworth 
(Rep.) not only has to contend against Judge Rob 
Wagner of Tammany Hall, but the independent 
dry Republican candidate, F. W. Cristman of Her- 
kimer, who has a good chance of stealing enough 
votes from Wadsworth to give the race to the Dem- 
ocrat. A similar situation exists in Illinois, where 
Hugh Magill, independent Republican, a dry and 
an opponent of Frank L. Smith’s enormous slush 
fund, is likely to split the party vote and elect the 
Democratic boss, George Brennan, who is making 
a spirited fight despite the fact that, owing to an 
accident, he is forced to do his campaigning by 
radio from a hospital bed. 


WHATEVER may be the outcome of the elec- 
tion in New York state, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, Mr. Ogden Mills, has by the vigor 
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of his attacks on Tammany and Governor Smith 
momentarily encouraged his own supporters and 
disconcerted the Democrats. Both the Governor 
and his chief defenders are losing their tempers and 
are accusing Mr. Mills of trying to gain votes by 
exploiting the ignorance and the credulity of the 
voters. But in politics a candidate has to adapt 
his tactics to his situation, and if his situation js 
desperate, he must invent a desperate remedy, 
When Mr. Mills accepted the nomination he was, 
after Governor Smith’s previous victories, consent. 
ing to take a forlorn chance, which would inevitably 
become more forlorn if the Governor were allowed 
to force the fighting. Mr. Mills, consequently, at. 
tacked first, and until recently Governor Smith: has 
been so busily occupied in replying to his attacks 
that he has not pressed his own strategic advantave 
over his opponent. For the moment, consequently, 
the Republicans are enjoying an illusion that they 
are substantially improving their original position. 


[T is extremely doubtful, however, whether Mr. 
Mills’s spirited tour de force will in the end gain 
votes for himself and Senator Wadsworth. [le is 
avoiding the issue in which the people of the state 
are chiefly interested. On election day their votes 
will be determined in the first place by their atti- 
tude towards prohibition and in the second place 
by their wish to advance or to check Governor 
Smith’s aspirations for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, They have for the most part made 
up.their minds, and they will ignore any attempt 
to divert their attention. The anti-prohibitionists 
realize that this New York election is their first 
chance to discredit prohibition and that if they flunk 
it, the Volstead act will be fastened on them tor 
the indefinite future. In order to keep the ant: 


prohibition agitation alive and aggressive, tlecy 
must build up a big majority both for the wet rc/- 
erendum and for Governor Smith. They will act 


on this idea without being diverted by Mr. Mills's 
assaults on Governor Smith and on Tammany. !n- 
asmuch as their attitude toward prohibition wil! ce- 
termine their vote, it is deplorable that a discus- 
sion of the legal and social questions which the re!- 
erendum and national prohibition involve does not 
dominate the campaign. The tendency of the two 
existing parties to suppress rather than to crystal 
ize important issues is one of the chief reasons 
for the existing sterility of American politics. 


GOVERNOR SMITH is right, we believe, in ce- 
claring that the water power issue is the most 1! 
portant economic one, now before the state. Mr. 
Mills protests against the dangers of “socialism” 1" 
state development, urging that under state owner 
ship power production and distribution will be sub- 
ject to “political” rather than “economic” manage 
ment. Governor Smith points to the danger of 
turning over the most important and the only re- 
maining sources of water power in the state to prr 
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vate manufacturing and utility interests. He argues 
that if public development is socialism, the Repub- 
licans are also socialists by favoring nationally the 
public ownership of the proposed Boulder Dam. 
The actual management of state-owned and devel- 
oped power would be vested not in a politician- 
headed bureau, but in a non-partisan, expert cor- 
poration like the New York Port Authority. Who 
is more to be trusted, a qualified manager working 
in the interest of private profit, or a qualified man- 
ager working in the interest of public welfare? Mr. 
Mills, though warning against the intrusion of poli- 
tics into business affairs, is running for a political 
ofice and proposes to use the political power which 
he hopes to obtain in order to increase business 
profits. Mr. Smith, applying efficient business 
methods in his political job, proposes to safeguard 
the economic interests of the people by saving them 
money and giving them adequate service in power 
production. What we need is more Smith-like 
business in politics, and less Mills-like politics in 
business, 


MUCH the most gallant and meritorious demon- 
stration which the fall elections have provoked is 
the fight which the senior Republican Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Norris, is carrying on against the 
election of Representative Vare as Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Norris has traveled all the way 
from Nebraska in order to speak in favor of the 
Democratic nominee, because in his opinion the use 
of money in order to carry elections, which Mr. 
Vare notoriously represents, is the gravest evil 
which now afflicts American politics. He is right, 
but he will not find any echo of his apprehensions 
among the Republican leaders and voters of Penn- 
sylvania. They are accustomed to the purchase of 
elections, and if the Republican machine ceased to 
use it they would not feel sufficiently sure that good 
Republicans would win. In this respect Pennsyl- 
vania is merely setting the pace for the other states 
in the Union. As long as the government of the 
United States is supposed to exist in order to pro- 
tect and promote business, it is obvious that money 
will be used in large quantities in order to make 
sure that elections are not won by the enemies of 
business. A plutocratic government can no more dis- 
pense with the use of money in order to keep itself 
in power than a Fascist or a Communist dictator- 
ship can dispense with the use of force. Senator 
Norris’s protest, gallant as it is, is almost fantas- 
tically futile. All good Republicans are gradually 
hardening themselves to follow the example of 
Pennsylvania, which from their point of view has 
now become the model American commonwealth. 


WHEN politicians use statistics, it is time to be- 
ware, because most politicians do not know how to 
safeguard themselves against errors of method or 
interpretation. We have a right, however, to ex- 
pect that a man like Secretary Hoover, who is 
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head of the greatest statistical department of the 
government, and is himself a trained engineer, 
would use statistics with candor and discretion. 
Nevertheless, in his New York speech in favor of 
Senator Wadsworth, in which he stressed Repub- 
lican prosperity, he committed a gross statistical 
error—and one, moreover, which he made in 1924 
and to which his attention was forcibly called. In 
order to prove the prosperity of labor, he compared 
the movement of union wage rates with wholesale 
prices, arguing that because the former had risen 
while the latter had fallen during recent years, labor 
has become better off. Yet the obvious fact is that 
labor buys not at wholesale but at retail, and any 
tyro in economics knows that retail prices as repre- 
sented by an index of the cost of living move in a 
way quite different from wholesale prices. Also, 
union wage rates are not a fair index of the earnings 
of labor in general. If Mr. Hoover used the best 
figures available, he could prove that, for reasons 
which economic authorities confess they do not fully 
know, wage-earners became better off between 1919 
and 1923. But we challenge him to prove that there 
has been any appreciable increase in average real 
wages between 1923 and 1926, or while Coolidge 
has been President. Mr. Hoover knowingly used 
inappropriate statistics because they happened to be 
the best ones for his argument, and thus proved 
himself, at least for the occasion, an unprincipled 
politician rather than a responsible scientist. 


NOW that Queen Marie has been safely landed, 
welcomed, photographed, dined, stared at, and 
launched upon her triumphal country-wide tour, it 
is perhaps not rude to inquire why she came. We 
offer these guesses as speculation purely: (a) to 
have a good time; (b) to make money; (c) to 
“sell” her country to America and thereby (d) 
make it easier for Rumania to borrow money here, 
and (e) increase the prestige of the kingdom among 
its Balkan neighbors. Since she is charming, intel- 
ligent, shrewd and an advertising genius of the first 
rank we predict that she will accomplish all of these 
ends. Paavo Nurmi sent Finnish bonds up several 
points by coming here and winning a few footraces; 
think what a genuine, crowned queen can do by 
going to dinner in Kansas City! 


QUEEN MARIE could hardly expect, of course, 
that her sweet symphony of success would be en- 
tirely without discords. Her visit has roused some 
unpleasant, accurate people to point out that Ru- 
mania is one of the most backward countries in 
Europe; that its government has suppressed all lib- 
erties of speech and press; that the treaty of Ver- 
sailles which virtually doubled the area of Rumania 
did so by the most ruthless disregard of the wishes 
of the populations concerned; that several million 
persons of other races are now living under Ru- 
manian rule with almost complete disregard of their 
supposed “minority rights” as to schools, use of 
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language, etc.; that the Rumanian army has acted 
in Bessarabia with unexampled cruelty, shooting 
down hundreds of peasants, some after farcical 
trials, some after none, and in many cases to the 
accompaniment of dreadful tortures in the ef- 
fort to extract confessions of Russian sympathies; 
(American Minister William S. Culbertson, recent- 
ly slapped in the face by a Rumanian lieutenant in 
Bessarabia for not getting out of the way fast 
enough, has a faint idea of the army’s attitude 
toward civilians) ; and that several thousand polit- 
ical prisoners are still in jail in Rumania under con- 
ditions described by Henri Barbusse and other non- 
Rumanian investigators as being disgraceful to the 
last degree. These little matters of course will not 
distress Queen Marie. She will merely need to 
smile a little harder, and charm them all out of 
existence—so far as the American public is con- 
cerned. 


STALIN has won an important victory in the 
struggle for control of the Communist party and 
the Russian government. He has forced the group 
headed by Trotsky and Zinoviev to publish a formal 
acknowledgment of error in refusing to abide by 
an adverse majority decision, and to promise not to 
undertake such recalcitrance again. The Trotsky 
group (which includes such important leaders as 
Kamenev, Radek, Rakovsky, Sokolnikov, Pyatikov 
and Yevdokinov) still holds its repudiated views; 
but since it agrees to bow to the opinions of the 
majority, as Communist party discipline has always 
demanded, its claws are cut at least for the present. 
The Stalin clique, which now includes Kalenin, 
Rykov, Tomsky and Bukharin, is firmly in the sad- 
dle. For Russia as a whole this means that no 
drastic steps will be taken further to ‘“communize” 
the peasant, who will instead be conciliated; that a 
muffler will be put on efforts to start revolutions in 
western European countries and America; that the 
drift toward state capitalism will be accentuated, 
and that Russia will seek harmonious relations with 
the western world such as are consonant with the 
development of peace, prosperity and international 
trade. 


MR. AUGUST HECKSCHER is the latest of the 
long list of men who have come forward with plans 
to do away with slums. His scheme has received 
wide attention, largely, we suspect, because Mr. 
Heckscher is a very rich man, and the American 
credo says that anyone with great wealth must also 
have great wisdom. His modest notion calls for 
the purchase and destruction of large numbers of 
New York tenements, and the substitution of model 
“garden apartments.” He wants half a billion dol- 
lars for this purpose in the next five years. Of this 
sum he proposes that one-half be obtained from pub- 
lic sources and the other half from philanthropists, 
of whom he hopes to find 500 each of whom is will- 
to give $100,000 every year for five years. The 
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garden apartments when built would be rented, not 
at prices to earn a given rate of interest on the 
investment, but to represent a fixed percentage of 
the income of the tenant, whatever that happened 
to be. 


THIS is a bright, beautiful dream, but hopeless!y 
impracticable on the scale suggested. Mr. Heck. 
scher’s 500 philanthropists with half a million each 
to give away simply do not exist; nor are the city 
and state of New York ready to go into the busines; 
on these proportions. Moreover, even if the moncy 
were all in hand tomorrow, it is highly doubt/u! 
whether it would be desirable to go ahead with the 
Heckscher plan unqualified by the best counsels 0; 
community planning. After all, he would merely 
substitute one type of tenement for another: a vastly 
better type, to be sure, but one which would leave 
many problems unsolved. It would not cure street 
congestion; if would leave the workers who lived in 
the model apartments no nearer their jobs than they 
are now; and above all, it would involve a larve 
element of sheer charity, which would humiliate or 
morally enervate its objects, or both. The science 
of city and regional planning long ago passed the 
naive stage of merely tearing down inadequate 
dwellings and substituting better ones in the same 
places. ‘Today it says of a city and its surrounding 
region: What industries should be carried on, and 
where should each be located? And having an- 
swered that question it seeks by decentralization to 
put those occupations which lend themselves to re 
moval in the outskirts of the congested area, with 
the homes of the workers close at hand. New York 
will be changed greatly in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury along these lines. It would be folly for the cit) 
to commit itself now to the expenditure of a large 
sum which would leave the major evils of the present 
situation untouched, or even increase them. 


NEXT Friday, Oct. 29,-the state of West Vir 
ginia intends to put to death a fifteen-year-old boy. 
His name is Adam Burress, and the crime for which 
he was tried was an attack on a nine-year-old girl. 
We have no information as to whether he had ‘4 
fair trial,” but assuming that he had, we should like 
to ask: Is it right to attribute to any fifteen-year 
old boy the mental maturity and responsibility wit)- 
out which not even the most convinced supportcr 
of capital punishment could justify the death se- 
tence? Does not the character of the crime strony|y 
suggest the presence of mental disease requiring '"- 
carceration in an asylum rather than punishment 
of the ultimate severity? And finally, does the state 
of West Virginia feel that the cause of law and 
order is enhanced by the spectacle of this exect- 
tion which at best can only be called the judicial 
murder of a child? 


ALL lynchings are bad, but some are worse than 
others; and it was one of the most horrible in recent 
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years which took place at Aiken, South Carolina, a 
few days ago. The mob which took three Negroes, 
one of them a woman, from the jail and shot them 
dead, had not been inflamed by any recently-commit- 
ted crime. The murder with which the Negroes had 
becn charged was committed seventeen months ago. 
The three prisoners had been tried once and, the 
State Supreme Court having reversed the decision, 
were in the process of being tried a second time. 
Whether they were guilty or not it is of course im- 
possible to say, but Judge Lanham, before whom 
the second trial was in progress, after hearing the 
evidence, had directed a verdict of not guilty in the 
case of one of the trio. It was presumably this fact 
which led the mob to its dastardly and contemptible 
deed. It did not act, as lynchers sometimes pretend 
to do, as a vigilante committee which anticipates the 
result of legal action: it murdered one man whom 
the Court had declared innocent and another man 
and a woman who were in the course of being tried. 
With episodes like this fresh in their memory 
(twenty-three lynchings have already taken place 
this year) we wonder .how Southern Senators and 
Representatives can keep their faces straight as they 
stand up in Congress and assert that there is no need 
for the Dyer Anti-lynching bill. 


‘THE psychology of the booster never revealed 
itself in a more unfortunate light than in the case 
of late events in Florida. The recent disastrous 
hurricane which killed 372, injured 6,281, and 
left 17,384 families in need ot aid, created a 
problem in relief which was far beyond Florida’s 
ability to meet. The American Red Cross in ac- 
cordance with its usual fine policy of assisting in 
emergencies, at once began to raise a nationwide 
fund of $5,000,000. Obtaining this money has, 
however, been greatly hampered by the actions of 
some Floridans, including the Governor. Naturally, 
they have been concerned lest fear of the hurricane’s 
havoc keep away tourists this winter; and they have 
therefore sent out statements minimizing the dam- 
age done. These statements were of course inno- 
cently meant; but they have made it far more difh- 
cult to get together the money needed for relief. 
Many victims of the storm will pay dearly for the 
optimism spread so diligently by the boosters. 


‘THOSE who follow international finance cannot 
have helped wondering what was the significance of 
a chain of events beginning with the meeting early 
in the summer between three of the most powerful 
personages in the world—Montagu Norman, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the 
German Reichsbank, continuing with the European 
tour of Secretary Mellon, and culminating with the 
week-end conference of German and British indus- 
trial leaders in England. One answer is now pro- 
vided by advance news of a manifesto, signed by 
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financial and business leaders of sixteen nations, and 
dealing with the disorganization of trade and pro- 
duction since the War. This manifesto, if advance 
reports are correct, protests against excessive taritts 
and traffic restrictions of individual states and pass- 
port restrictions upon travel. Until the complete 
text is at hand extended comment is impossible, but 
anything that tends to break down trade barriers is 
obviously of the first importance to European re- 
covery. We wonder whether the document will 
also give grounds for inferring that prominent 
American financiers are beginning to have doubts of 
our own protective system. If so, a very pretty 
domestic political tangle will be woven. 


AN Italian named Amerigo Dumini has just been 
sentenced to fourteen months in prison. There were 
two counts against him, a minor one of carrying a 
pistol and a major one of making a derisory remark 
about Mussolini. Dumini, you may remember, was 
one of the chief participants in the atrocious mur- 
der of Matteotti, the Socialist deputy, in expiation 
of which he served just three months’ incarceration. 
Moral: in Italy, pick your crimes with discretion. 


Two Case Studies in Political 
Education 


HE newspapers of New York in their search 
for copy about the campaign have called at- 
tention to a sharp contrast between the rival Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates for United 
States Senator and Governor. The two Republican 
nominees are both men of inherited wealth and 
what is known as social position. Senator Wads- 
worth is the representative and head of a well-to- 
do family which for some generations has supplied 
governors and legislators to the state and which 
has occupied a position of unique social distinction 
in the beautiful and fertile Genesee Valley. He is 
one of the rare American politicians who occupies 
an inherited political niche and who brought to his 
career a kind of prestige analogous to that of the 
member of an English county family. Mr. Ogden 
Mills enjoyed similar advantages. He is, to be sure, 
the first of his family to carve out a political career, 
but he started the undertaking with every advantage 
of wealth and formal education while his intimate 
relationship with the owner of the most important 
Republican newspaper in New York City gave him 
a special claim on the consideration of the local Re- 
publican machine. On the other hand the two Dem- 
ocratic candidates were both the sons of poor East 
Side families. They had no advantages of wealth, 
education or inherited position. They are self-made 
political leaders who are indistinguishable in their 
origin from the humblest inhabitant of a Cherry 
Street tenement. 
This contrast is, of course, being exploited for 
the purpose of winning support for Governor Smith 
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and Senator Wagner. The great majority of voters 
are comparatively poor and undistinguished people, 
who do not enjoy exceptional advantages and have 
a natural prejudice in favor of political leaders who 
have shared their handicaps and manner of life. 
Yet obviously it is not fair to disparage the Repub- 
lican candidates merely because of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of their birth. Messrs. Mills and 
Wadsworth probably deserve mere instead of less 
credit than Messrs. Smith and Wagner for having 
achieved prominent positions in politics. In the 
United States of America wealth and social posi- 
tion are as a rule obstacles rather than aids to a 
successful career in politics. They are not obstacles 
in the sense that a man of considerable wealth who 
dines with the right people is prevented from com- 
peting for political prizes by the nature of his asso- 
ciations and his mode of life. But they are ob- 
stacles in the sense that they tend to erect barriers 
in a man’s own mind against the serious undertak- 
ing of a political career. There is no tradition of 
political service among well-to-do families in Amer- 
ica. On the contrary the sons of such families, if 
they are ambitious, usually go into business, and if 
they are fastidious, they tend to become dilettantes 
of one kind or another. A probably increasing pro- 
portion occupy themselves with merely taking care 
of their money or inventing ways of spending it. 
Very few of them are willing to undertake the la- 
bors, the risks, the irritations and the disappoint- 
ments of a political career. If they do and are 
rewarded by some success, it is usually an indica- 


tion on their part of unusual personal energy, ambi- . 


tion and, perhaps, disinterestedness. Both Senator 
Wadsworth and Congressman Mills are, politically 
speaking, self-made men quite as much as are Gov- 
ernor Smith and Judge Wagner. 

In fact the Republican candidates should as poli- 
ticians really be objects of commiseration rather 
than congratulation on the score of their wealth 
and previous condition of social servitude. They 
have overcome the temptation which their inherited 
opportunities offered to them of leading idle and 
futile lives. They have worked as conscientiously 
and laboriously as they know how to promote pub- 
lic interests, as they understand what public inter- 
ests are, and during a period of bad acting in 
politics, when the use of money to buy votes is 
again becoming common, they generally have kept 
their skirts clean. It is as silly to attack them on 
account of their affluence and their availability as 
dinner guests as it is to vote for them on a similar 
pretext. They are entitled to ask for the support 
of their fellow-citizens on the basis of their public 
record quite irrespective of the social or financial 
advantages and handicaps which they had to over- 
come in preparing themselves to compete for the 
offices of Governor and Senator. | 

But while the contrast between the wealth, social 
position and family inheritance of the Republican 
candidates and those of their rivals is of no decisive 
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importance, the voter should not in estimating the 
comparative deserts of the Republican and Demo. 
cratic nominees ignore their political biographies. 
He has the best of reasons for inquiring what in. 
fluence their inheritance and surroundings have had 
upon Messrs. Wadsworth and Mills and what in. 
fluence they have had upon their surroundings as 
compared to the analogous facts in the case of 
Messrs. Wagner and Smith. The Republican can. 
didates do not stand up under such a test as well 
as their opponents. The pair of nominees who 
started with every advantage of wealth, education 
and position have allowed their wealth and posi- 
tion to determine their attitude towards public ques- 
tions. On the other hand their less favored rivals 
have managed little by little to rise superior to 
the peculiar bias and the limitations of their early 


surroundings. 
If we conceive of education as a discipline which 
enables its possessor to improve upon the accidents 


of his inheritance and to employ his increasing 
perience of the world as a means of broadening 
his mind, Messrs. Mills and Wadsworth for «|! 
their college training are badly educated men. The 
emancipation of their wills from the paralysis which 
wealth and social position so frequently impose upo 
their victims has not been accompanied by any sim- 
ilar emancipation of their minds. They are bo: 
of them men of considerable natural intelligence 
who pay conscientious attention to public questions 
and have been useful and industrious members of 
the legislative bodies in which they have served. 
They are both in a real sense public-spirited. But 
both are also men whose interest in politics is de- 
voted to the defense of the economic system out 
of which their families have profited, and this in- 
terest prevents their minds from moving outside 
of certain definite boundaries. They have discov- 
ered nothing during their active political careers 
which has liberated their minds. They are no more 
accessible to new ideas or considerate of the tacts 
which their old ideas do not sufficiently recognize, 
than they were when they started. Throughout his 
career in Washington Mr. Wadsworth has been 
one of the most consistently and dogmatically non- 
progressive men in the Senate. He has never by 
any chance strayed from the straight and narrow 
path of the stupid conservative who believed that 
the way to preserve institutions was to prevent them 
from being changed. Mr. Mills’s mind is more !ib- 
eral, robust and considerate than Mr. Wadswort!h's, 
but he also is essentially the representative of @ 
class interest which condemns any proposal to '0- 
fringe on its privileges or to diminish its power 4s 
disorderly and impious. 

Messrs. Wagner and Smith, on the other hand, 
have managed to convert political careers into ve 
hicles of a liberal education. They started as pre 
cinct or ward Tammany politicians at a time when 
Tammany was a class organization which existed 
chiefly to administer the government of the city and 
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county of New York in the personal interest of its. 
members. Their standards and political behavior 
in the beginning did not differ essentially from those 
of their leaders and pals. They would have re- 
garded political reorganization in the interest of 
a shorter ballot or more efficient administration or 
social reorganization in the interest of the health 
or welfare of some helpless economic group as the 
silly frills of reforming busybodies. Yet these two 
men in the course of their thirty years in politics 
have without ceasing to profess allegiance to Tam- 
many trained themselves to become intelligent and 
efiective social and political progressives. Governor 
Smith learned to take a passionate interest in short- 
ening the ballot and in improving state adminis- 
trative agencies, and he has accomplished more in 
this direction than two generations of Republican 
or mugwump reformers. Mr. Wagner during his 
career in the Legislature started as an extremely 
dubious Tammany henchman and ended as Gov- 
ernor Smith’s most useful assistant and as the warm 
and intelligent advocate of social welfare legisla- 
tion. Moreover, during those shameful years after 
the War when Messrs. Mills and Wadsworth and 
their Republican associates at Albany were trying 
to deny their socialist fellow-citizens the right to 
representation in the state legislature and were con- 
niving at the use of illegal violence against inno- 
cent people who were only suspected of radical 
opinions, Governor Smith vigorously and success- 
fully vindicated the traditional American right to 
freedom of thought and utterance. The graduate 
of the New York slums proved in a time of stress 
that he had more thoroughly mastered the salutary 
principles of American government than the grad- 
uates of our leading universities. 

Finally in seeking to explain why Messrs. Smith 
and Wagner were capable of throwing off the limi- 
tations of their inheritance and of extracting from 
their political careers a liberal education whereas 
their Republican opponents have been incapable, it 
would probably be a mistake to attribute the differ- 
ence in the quality of their adult political education 
wholly to differences in personal ability. Mr. Wads- 
worth and Mr. Mills were capable of self-improve- 
ment, provided the conditions under which they 
worked had been favorable to an enlargement of 
sympathy and imaginative outlook. But these con- 
ditions were wholly unfavorable. If they had al- 
lowed themselves to stray from the official Repub- 
lican identification of political and social order with 
the perpetuation of a government in the interest of 
business, they would have put an end to their chance 
of promotion and reélection as Republican office- 
holders. Any politician who wishes the Republican 
machine to conduct him into high office in an east- 
ern state cannot allow himself any liberties with 
his mind. The Republicans under Coolidge have 
become as irrevocably fundamentalist and standpat 
as the Russian Communists or the British Tories 
after the Napoleonic wars. They cultivate mental 
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inertia as a patriotic duty. A Deimocratic office- 
secker in New York sutiers from no similar com- 
pulsion. Not, of course, that a professed allegiance 
to the Democratic party in New York is any par- 
ticular provocation to mental enterprise and liberal- 
ity. A political career in either party usually makes 
for a cheapening of the beginner’s mind and to- 
wards a creeping paralysis of his creative energy. 
But ofhice-seeking in the New York Democracy, un- 
like office-seeking in the Republican party of New 
York, is not wholly incompatible with intellectual 
liberation. If Governor Smith and Judge Wagner 
continue their work of self-education, they will 
doubtless come into conflict finally with Tammany, 
which is better represented by Mayor Walker, but 
so far Tammany has not interfered with their po- 
litical education. Their personal growth as com- 
pared to the lack of growth in their rivals is, we 
believe, the indication that there is a leaven of so- 
cial righteousness at work in the tenements and the 
workshops of a city like New York which is scru- 
pulously excluded from its clubs, drawing-rooms, 
corporate offices and its major law firms. 


Can Labor Capture Detroit? 
VERYTHING else done at the recent conven- 


tion of the American Federation of Labor 
is insignificant beside the resolution to attempt to 
unionize the automobile industry. Students of the 
labor movement generally recognize that the chief 
work before it for a long time to come will be to 
extend the ranks of the organized. Progress in 
many directions is blocked until the forces of self- 
conscious labor become more widespread and more 
powerful. And the great automobile industry, onc 
of the most characteristic as well as one of the 
largest of American industries, is almost without a 
vestige of union control. For some time the leaders 
of the unions concerned have been hovering about 
the project. But they have been held back, partly 
by failure to unite their forces for the necessary 
effort, partly by the magnitude of the task. Will 
the issue at last be joined? If so, much depends 
upon the outcome. 

The manufacture of motor cars is barely twenty- 
five years old. Four cars were turned out in 1895. 
The census first recorded the production of the in- 
dustry in 1899, when 2,500 were made. This year 
the product will approach 5,000,000—a gain of 
about 2,090-fold. Like its growth in size and im- 
portance, its development in technique and methods 
is so rapid as to bewilder the observer. It was 
scarcely even at the beginning a handicraft, and 
now is the most completely mechanized of all occu- 
pations. Unions, which were accustomed to arise 
in trades where the workers had some skill to ex- 
ploit, never got a foothold in it. Unions now exist 
in many industries where machinery is or is becom- 
ing predominant, but most of them began at least 
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in trades where manual dexterity played a control- 
ling part. Clothing, shoes, textiles, printing, baking, 
as well as mining and building, are old industries 
and were once characterized by hand labor and 
lack of large units or concentrated capital control. 
Unions in them have for the most part adapted 
themselves to the new conditions, but their origins 
reach back to the time of craft and trade. In ap- 
proaching automobile making, the majority of the 
union leaders—even those in the metal trades— are 
approaching something that is essentially new to the 
genius of the labor movement. 

The question has sometimes been raised in this 
country whether the union movement—or at least 
unions with the traditions and leadership of the 
A. F. of L.—could succeed in organizing industries 
of this sort, industries which are in many ways basic 
in the economic life of the country. The task is, 
indeed, gigantic. The thing cannot be done piece- 
meal, either by crafts or by plants, and there are 
several hundred thousand workers to be reached. 
The mere mechanical difficulties of getting the mes- 
sage to their ears are enormous. And when the 
labor movement has reached them, what is it to 
say? It cannot say—you have an ancient and hon- 
orable trade, a unique skill which must be protected. 
It cannot say—the employers are taking advantage 
of your disorganization to force you to work un- 
usually long hours at low pay. For the manage- 
ment can come back with figures like those of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, which show 
that last year, for instance, the earnings in auto- 
mobile factories averaged a dollar or more higher 
per week than the other industries covered by the 
Board's statistics. The hours are not for the most 
part above 48, while Ford, as everyone knows, has 
just adopted the forty-hour week. 

If the workers can be united for action, the re- 
sistance they will meet is, moreover, highly for- 
midable—as formidable as that in the steel indus- 
try itself. Henry Ford is one of the two or three 
richest men in the world. The financial resources of 
most of the other important companies are large. 
Their affiliations reach back into the most settled 
anti-union regions of capitalism, and include names 
like Morgan and Du Pont. A challenge by organ- 
ized labor to the automobile industry is a challenge 
to one of the inner sanctuaries of self-confident 
capitalism. These employers are capable of calling 
upon the resources of government and press, of 
anti-labor detective agencies, and all the forces dis- 
ruptive of labor’s effort. Many of them have re- 
sorted, too, to the more subtle schemes of compe- 
tition with the independent unions through employe 
representation plans, employe stock ownership, in- 
surance and multifarious varieties of welfare work. 
And the power of the employes to cause interrup- 
tion of operation by withdrawing their services is 
limited by the fact that they have no monopoly of 
any hard-learned skill—most of the operation can 
be picked up by a novice in a brief period. 
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The case, however, is by no means hopeless. |p 
the steel industry almost as many men were at. 
tracted to the unions in 1919 as would now b» 
necessary for an effective strike in automobile mak. 
ing. Though automobile companies pay compara. 
tively well, they do not pay as well as they might, 
since they are highly profitable. The earnings of 
the workers have not increased as much since pre. 
war days as the wages of many organized traces, 
The chances are that not many of Ford’s competi. 
tors will promptly follow his lead into the five-day 
week. Competition is real, and it might bé pos. 
sible therefore to produce a result with organiza. 
tion of a few plants, even if not all could be reached 
at first. There is a question how long even the 
large resources of the motor makers could hold out 
against failure of production, since the plants and 
machinery represent such heavy investments, which 
rapidly pile up charges when they are not in oper. 
ation. A large enough strike in a period of {ull 
employment, even though the strikers were but 
semi-skilled, might create so many vacancies that 
their places could hardly be filled. 

It is inconceivable that the workers in so great 
an industry should be content to remain for many 
years without independent representation. They 
are bound some time to want real power in the in- 
dustry which supplies their livelihood and condi- 
tions their way of life—to want power probably 
not for its own sake, but to bring about the satis. 
faction of some need which capitalist dictatorship 
does not supply. It will be well indeed, not merely 
for them, but for the public in general and for the 
industry as well, if this representation can be sup- 
plied by affiliation with unions having the outlook 
favorable to productivity and coéperation which the 
A. F. of L. now professes. For if a genuine in- 
dustrial constitutionalism cannot be introduced with 
the consent—even the reluctant consent—of the em- 
ployers, a far more bitter revolt is likely some day 
to break out. The A. F. of L. therefore has a 
most serious responsibility in this difficult task. We 
sincerely hope it may have the resources, the ability 
and the dogged perseverance requisite to the op- 
portunity. 
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Politics of the Prairies 


mind of the farmer West one must follow 

the banks of the upper Missouri. _ Illinois 
and Missouri are great corn and hog states; but 
Illinois is overshadowed by Chicago and Missouri 
has St. Louis and Kansas City to cope with. Their 
politics are complicated by the political power of 
their cities and distracted by the conflict of city and 
country over the liquor question. 

Along the middle Missouri, in Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas—Minnesota and Wis- 
consin should be added, with certain reservations, 
to the list—agriculture, when it chooses to mass its 
strength, is supreme. In Kansas winter wheat is 
king. Nebraska is for corn first and then wheat. 
lowa is all for corn. The Dakotas stand or fall 
with spring wheat. These states have their cities 
tending to side with the distant metropolis as 
against the neighboring grain fields. But when, in 
these states, farmers take to the warpath there is 
nothing for the outnumbered cities to do but submit. 

Senator Robert Beecher Howell of Nebraska is 
making speeches in his state for the Republican 
party. Senator Howell is not now a candidate, 
but doubtless he will be two years hence. He is a 
substantial, hard-headed man with an engineering 
rather than a political mind. A graduate of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, he was once city 
engineer of Omaha and left the management of one 
of the largest business institutions in that city to 
enter the Senate. Senator Howell is not an orator 
in any flowery sense; he deals heavily in facts. We 
cannot do better, in a search for the direction of 
the western political trade winds, than listen to his 
campaign speech. 

“America is prosperous,” the Senator begins. 
Wait! Don’t go yet. This isn’t what it looks to be. 

“Industrial America,” Senator Howell corrects 
himself, “is prosperous.”” He goes on to say that 
this prosperity is partly at the expense of depressed 
agricultural America. By its tariff policy the gov- 
ernment has put industrial America on stilts. Agri- 
culture is left on the ground. Business America, 
furthermore, went on to organize itself into com- 
binations for profit insurance. Agricultural Amer- 
ica, too wide-flung, too multitudinous, too individ- 
ualistic to organize for its own protection, is made 
to pay the premiums on that insurance. 

The Senator notes that when the railroads failed 
in their efforts by “codperation” among themselves 
to stop competition in rates, the government through 
the Esch-Cummins act came to their relief with a 
new rule that the established maximum rates must 
also be the minimum. The government has aided 
and abetted other industry in its aspirations to 
charge high prices to farmers. Why should it not 
now help the farmers charge higher prices to these 


f= an unobstructed view of the political 


others? The Senator asks that question and re- 
marks that measures on the order of the McNary- 
Haugen bill are merely devices for securing to 
farmers advantages already possessed by other 
classes. 

The Senator takes time to denounce the allied 
debt settlements which Washington has arranged. 
He takes issue with Secretary Hoover on radio, 
which the Senator thinks the government should 
control. Electricity is a hobby of his. He wants 
the government to keep Muscle Shoals and operate 
it as an electrical demonstration station. As such 
it would be a lever in the coming task of regulating 
the great power industry. He likes the Ontario 
method of coédperation for electrical service and 
proposes that his state adopt it. He advocates the 
acquirement by the government of one good trunk 
line of railroad to operate as a check on private 
ownership and operation. 

I should say here, apropos of Senator Howell's 
special interest in public utilities, that the business 
which he built up and operated in Omaha was that 
city’s municipally owned and operated utilities— 
water, gas and ice. It was primarily his record in 
this field that made him Senator. He built a muni- 
cipal ice plant, cut the price drastically and paid for 
the plant out of earnings in three years. Nebraska 
seemed to like that. Such public competition is the 
Senator’s favorite prescription for regulating mo- 
nopolies. His recipe for the government's merchant 
fleet is to put it to work under an operating board 
with orders to compete “for blood.” 

Everybody, remarks Senator Howell, now advo- 
cates the conscription of money as well as men for 
war. It is passing strange then, he holds, that the 
government should be slashing taxes now when we 
are in the very midst of paying for a war. He 
pays his special respects to last winter's tax-reduc- 
tion bill. Congress could not do anything for the 
relief of the struggling farmer. But there was time 
to pass a law for the relief of the big taxpayers. 

So goes the speech of the junior Republican Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, a solid man who weighs his 
words. The senior Nebraska Republican Senator 
would be making similar speeches, but he is in Penn- 
sylvania campaigning against the Republican candi- 
date for Senator. Senator Norris holds that the 
substitution of bullion for ballots as exemplified in 
Pennsylvania is the paramount issue of the year and 
leaves Nebraska to itself. 

I have sketched Senator Howell’s speech and 
referred to Senator Norris’s activities to illustrate 
the total variance of official western Republicans 
with the Republican party as now dominated or led 
at Washington. As to whether these Senators 


speak the minds of their constituents there might. 


be reom for dispute, but actually there isn’t. After 
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two terms of this kind of thing, Senator Norris was 
two years ago reélected with no particular effort on 
his part with 56,062 more votes than the head of 
his ticket, President Coolidge, received. The views 
expressed by Senator Howell now are substantially 
the same as he put forward when a candidate in 
1922. His reélection in 1928 is generally conceded. 

Moreover, three out of four of the present Re- 
publican nominees for the Senate in the group of 
states te which Nebraska belongs speak substanti- 
ally the same language as the Nebraska Senators. 
Nye in North Dakota, Norbeck in South Dakota 
and Brookhart in lowa are of the progressive 
brand. Their election is taken for granted. Only 
Kansas is in the way to return, in the person of the 
well liked Curtis, a Senator agreeable to the pres- 
ent leadership at Washington. 

The practical identity of economic interest of this 
block of states is issuing finally in a practical polit- 
ical autonomy. This has been a long, slow develop- 
ment. Settled originally by veterans of the Civil 
War, these states long voted as they had shot. 
Local political machines financed in the East de- 
livered the western farmer vote regularly to eastern 
industrial points of view. Finally in these states 
characteristic local political developments appeared. 
The machines which dominated the nominating con- 
ventions were never run by or for farmers. Only 
town folks—lawyers, bankers, corporations—had 
time or money for maintaining intricate political 
organizations. The farmer states were quick to see 
in direct primaries a chance to control their own 
politics. 

In the grain states, however it may have been 
elsewhere, the direct primary has had the intended 
effect. It shifted political control from a small 
class in the towns to a large class in the country. 
Under it, ambitious individuals still sometimes build 
up personal machines. Corporate interests may slip 
over a candidate or even a law. But these, once 
public attention is called thither, are as grass which 
the primary wind blows away. The disemployed 
convention managers cannot be reconciled to the 
change. They talk at all times of the failings of the 
direct primary. Twice, Nebraska legislatures have 
been induced to make a start at pulling its teeth. 
Then came into operation another institution also 
common to these plains. 

The voters of these states have all appropriated 
the power of direct legislation. Nebraska voters 
invoked the referendum against the anti-primary 
acts and buried them under an avalanche of votes. 
The population is small and intelligent enough, 
society is simple enough in the grain states to admit 
of an effective measure of direct popular govern- 
ment. 

To these institutions is due in large part the In- 
dian summer calm which now pervades the politics 
of these states. Here no institution or individual 
can long thwart a settled public will. In convention 
days the 1 percent of the voters who carried*rail- 
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road passes could and did override the 99 percent 
who wanted the passes abolished. ‘That made for 
exciting politics however futile. No such arbitrary 
power can be exercised now. Legislatures have 
learned the uselessness of passing measures so ob. 
jectionable that the only result is the rebuff of a 
popular veto. 

With loss of power went loss of profit in political 
organizations. Twenty-one months out of twenty- 
four, nowadays, the official party organizations are 
dormant. Party spirit, deprived of artificial stimu. 
lant, has waned. A judicial attitude toward canci- 
dates in the voter’s own primary tends to a judicial 
attitude in his subsequent choice as between the 
party candidates. In Nebraska, educational, judi- 
cial and city offices have been removed by law from 
the purview of party. Two years ago an initiated 
proposal to elect all Nebraska state officers by non- 
partisan primary and election drew 40 percent of 
the total vote. A farmer movement in this state 
now proposes, with good chance of final success, to 
remove county government wholly from party pol: 
itics. In state politics the national parties have lost 
all general significance. Transitory local issues ci- 
vide them as a rule. « 2 

Taxes, especially road taxes, figure this year in 
most of the state campaigns. Iowa, shell-shocked 
by wholesale bank failures, is considering the guar- 
anty of bank deposits. The bitterness of old Non- 
partisan League issues still divides the North Da- 
kotans. Gunderson, Republican governor of South 
Dakota, is under fire, with some Republican papers 
supporting his opponent; but the issue concerns 
solely his personal conduct of his office. It is the 
same in Nebraska, where ex-Governor Charles \V. 
Bryan is trying to convince the voters that he is a 
wizard at cutting taxes. No scandals, no sense of 
being badly governed at home excites these states. 
Routine local issues make up their peaceful local 
politics. 

This evolution in local matters has had its coun- 
terpart in national politics. Here, however, there 
is a clear-cut political division. But it is not between 
parties. 

With all its new independence, the upper Mis 
souri remains essentially a one party country. Polit 
ical opinion ranges all the way from Smith VW. 
Brookhart, radical insurgent, to his Mason City 
banker neighbor, Hanford MacNider, who, though 
Assistant Secretary of War in Mr. Coolidge’s ad 
ministration, does not conceal his antipathy to his 
party’s candidate for Senator in his home state. 
These antipodes of political attitude exist, but 
they fight out their differences in the Republican 
primaries. The Democratic party exists here mainly 
as a club for the occasional disciplining of the Ke 
publican party. 

The farmer with his avalanche of votes r 
fuses to forego the asset of the Republican name. 
He proceeds instead to make over the Republican 
party in his own image. When city machines raa 
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the party the farmers were voted by and for the 
cities. Having learned a few tricks themselves the 
farmers see the advantage of turning the tables and 
voting the cities for the farmers. Only in Minne- 
sota, where a large labor vote is needed to make 
good the farmer control, has there been an effort 
to maintain a distinct “farmer-labor” party. Else- 
where the insurgents go into the Republican pri- 
maries and make théir nominations. That, almost 
automatically, means election. 

This makes the Republican primaries the real 
battleground in the grain states. That fighting is 
over. Hard battles took place in lowa, where the 
insurgent Brookhart won; in North Dakota, where 
the radical Nye won; and in South Dakota, where 
Norbeck the progressive won. In Nebraska and 
Minnesota only members of the House are to be 
elected. The election of these insurgent Republi- 
cans, now that they are nominated, is taken for 
granted. 

In these primary contests, given an issue and 
fairly competent leadership, the “progressives” win. 
That is to say, the speeches of Senator Howell, 
which are essentially the speeches of Brookhart, 
Nye, Norbeck, Norris and the rest, win. The sub- 
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stance of those specches, with their sapping of the 
tariff, their prodding of plutocracy, their bent to 
public ownership, their penchant for direct popular 
rule, is the substance of an unwritten political plat- 
form which has come to express the settled mind 
of the half-dozen farmer-dominated states. This is 
no mere matter of a McNary-Haugen bill. That, 
to many corn belt minds, is mainly a convenient in- 
strument for mining the intrenchments of the indus- 
trial and commercial blocs now opposing the farmer 
pretensions. This bill and its reception at Wash- 
ington have dynamited the last pathetic remnant of 
farmer faith in the friendship for him of the tariff. 

This changed mind, based on solid economic con- 
siderations, is remaking the Republican party in 
these states into a coherent, determined force as 
fundamentally far from the party of Senator But- 
ler, its national manager, and President Coolidge, 
its official leader, as—well, as Massachusetts is 
from the Missouri. This “party” will apparently 
return to the new Senate reinforced by two new 
members, Blaine of Wisconsin and Brookhart of 
Iowa, and all pledged to turn the peace along the 
Missouri into war upon the Potomac. 

WALTER Locke. 


Lending Money to Keep the Peace 


America’s Stake in the Thoiry Agreement 


r ‘4 HE real purport of that conference a few 
weeks ago between the French Foreign 
Minister, Briand, and the German Foreign 

Minister, Stresemann, held at the little inn at 

Thoiry in the foothills near Geneva is not much of 

a secret over here. It is one of those under cover 

things at which nearly everybody has had a peep. 

The better posted of the English and American 

newspaper correspondents know all about it. So do 

the diplomats, the cabinet members, the more sub- 
stantial of the politicians and observers in Paris, 

London and Berlin. But, like so much that is vital 

here and at home, it is whispered about, argued 

over, discussed but not printed. In only one English 
newspaper has a definite outline been presented. In 
the American press little more than a hint has been 
given of the real gist of this remarkable talk, rightly 
regarded as of the highest significance and effect. 
There is little doubt about the facts. What these 
two ministers did, there is reason to believe, was to 
agree on a plan which if they can carry it out—and 
they think they can—will apply the acid test to the 

American contention that the United States, so far 

from being solely concerned in collecting from its 

European debtors the last penny they are capable of 

paying, is primarily interested in promoting the 

peace of the world and stands ready and willing to 
lend its aid in every possible way whenever Euro- 
pean nations, sinking their differences, move in that 


direction. That this was the net result of that con- 
ference is the conviction of men who ought to know. 
If, they contend, the Briand-Stresemann plan bears 
fruit, the chance will be presented to America either 
nobly to prove the sincerity of her attitude or to 
stand stamped before the world as wholly sordid 
and selfish, utterly lacking in that moral grandeur so 
frequently ascribed to her by our sounding board 
statesmen in the Senate. 

It is interesting to follow the reasoning on this 
side. It is also interesting to note that, notwith- 
standing the clear intimations from the cautious, if 
not always consistent, Spokesman for the President, 
there is no intention upon the part of this adminis- 
tration to be noble in the way indicated, the French 
and German ministers have by no means given up 
hope of success. On the contrary they are quietly 
but undiscouragedly working to shape up an agree- 
ment which can only become effective with American 
approval. The basic idea is to form an accord be- 
tween the two countries that will obviously contain 
a more robust hope and a finer and firmer guarantee 
for future peace than anything that hus happened 
since the armistice. To stand in the way of such an 
accord designed to wipe out, as it would, all existing 
causes of friction and uniting in economic and 
friendly bonds these historically hostile nations so 
recently clawing at each other’s throats, would in- 
deed be an appalling responsibility. It is alleged 
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with considerable corroborative evidence that the 
purpose formed at the Thoiry luncheon is to con- 
front America with exactly this responsibility—to 
put her in that position, to subject her to this test, 
to say to her in effect: “Here you are. We have 
got together. Every point of friction is removed. 
Complete mutual understanding has been achieved. 
To make the thing effective we need your help. If 
you are really the noble nation you claim, touch the 
button. If you are not, then back off and we will 
know the truth about you, and so will everyone.” 

It is a clever scheme they have framed up—these 
foreign statesmen. At least many observers think 
it clever. Whether it will turn out to be as clever 
as it seems remains to be seen. Few schemes do. 
However, it is not to be denied there is promise in 
this one. Looked at from the European angle, the 
situation is about this: the time has come when 
France must come out of the Rhineland. It is true 
that under the treaty she can stay nine more 
years but it is unthinkable that she will. If she took 
the full time allowed she would never be forgiven 
by Germany and so far as the rest of the world is 
concerned what happened to her later would be her 
own fault. It is conceded that four more years is 
the utmost she can stay. Plainly therefore if with- 
drawal is to be voluntary and if there is to be any 
trading value to a withdrawal now is the time to 
trade, not later. As for Germany, to get the French 
troops out of the country without delay is worth 
almost any concession—or price. 

Under the circumstances, it is easy to imagine the 
conversation over the luncheon table at Thoiry. One 
can hear Stresemann saying, “What do you want us 
to do? We will do anything in our power. Do 
you want us to disarm further? All right. We 
will go the limit in that direction, now that we are 
in the League.” 

“Yes,” M. Briand can be imagined as replying, 
“that is all right so far as it goes. But if 1 am to 
get this thing through the French parliament I must 
have French sentiment with me and something more 
is necessary. I must have something in the way of 
payment to show.” 

“We will gladly pay,” one can hear the German 
reply, “but how can we? Unfortunately there is a 
young American in Berlin named Parker Gilbert, 
who is the Agent General of Reparations and Ad- 
ministrator of the Dawes plan. We have to pay 
every mark we can raise to him. If you can figure 
some way by which we can pay you we will be de- 
lighted to do it.” 

Of course these are not the precise words used 
by Briand and Stresemann but there is good author- 
ity for believing they accurately represent the sense 
of what passed between them. Further, there is 
equally good authority for believing the two states- 
men agreed that in no matter which direction they 
looked the road was blocked by America. For 
France, she bars the door to the foreign credits 
necessary to save her currency until she ratifies an 
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agreement the terms of which she knows she cannot 
carry out and against which the sentiment of hier 
people is overwhelming. For Germany, it is im. 
possible without American consent to raise the 
money to pay France the price she wants for with. 
drawal. Faced with these facts, what more natura] 
than that the two statesmen should evolve a plan to 
make their agreement anyhow and put it up to 
America to touch the button™or to back away—to 
be, as they see it, noble or ignoble. 

The key of course is the German railroad bons, 
now held by the Reparations Commission. J hey 
constitute a general mortgage on the reorganized 
German railroads and are concededly the soundest 
things of the sort in Germany today. If a part of 
these could be capitalized and marketed, the $1()().. 
000,000 France so badly needs might be raised and 
the whole wonderful deal, so pregnant with peace- 
ful possibilities, put through. France could be 
saved financially without additional burden on Ger- 
many, the occupation of the Rhineland immediately 
ended, all friction removed between the two coun- 
tries. The one thing needed is American approval. 

It is of course plain that America is the only 
market capable of absorbing so large a quantity of 
bonds, that at least half of the whole amount would 
have to come from America. It is also plain the 
bonds cannot be marketed at all unless America 
says so. But, it is contended, the bonds are good, 
the investment first class, no one will be hurt and 
the benefits will be incalculable. If America is really 
inspired by a desire to help rehabilitate Europe she 
cannot afford to hold back from a plan that 
brings Germany and France together in a closer ac- 
cord than any one has dreamed possible in centuries 

That is the way they reason over here, in 
spite of the cold disapproval registered by the cau- 
tious Spokesman. There is a conviction that the 
idea is so generally sound and right, so full of hope 
and promise that neither the unsympathetic attitude 
of Washington nor the reported efforts of Poincaré 
to sabotage the whole business will be able to head 
it off. It is, they argue, merely a matter of time. 
Before many months the opportunity to regain a 
lost moral leadership may appear in Washington 
to outweigh purely material arguments as to the 
cost of dollars. In France too, it is said, hopefully 
by some and fearfully by others, Poincaré probably 
will not last the winter out and Briand is likely to 
be his successor—if a further flop of the franc does 
not throw things altogether out of gear. Then it 
can be done. In spite of the very apparent ob- 

stacles in the way there are clear-headed men here 
who believe the Stresemann-Briand plan will take 
definite form within the next six months and the 
aforesaid acid test be applied to America. 

It will be interesting to see how it is met. There 
are weak points in the scheme and there are argu 
ments that can be made as to the lack of logic in 
the French and German reasoning. There ar¢ 
plenty of things that can be said on the Americaa 
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side. Almost as strong a case can be made as to 
why it is neither the material nor the moral duty of 
America to endorse such a plan as can be made as 
to why it is. It may also be contended that the idea 
is economically unsound. But when all is said and 
done it really is a test, because it is not a hostile 
move toward America. At bottom it is an appeal 
rather than a challenge. Some administrations 
would see in it a glorious opportunity not only to 
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promote the peace of the world but to regain lost 
good will and prestige. Some administrations would 
consider that any chance to bring France and Ger- 
many together and eliminate friction outweighed 
any amount of material arguments. Some admin- 
istrations would respond to such a chance like a 
fireman to a fire. But this administration is not 
noted for its responsiveness. Rather the reverse. 
Paris. FRANK R. Kenr. 


Not Proven Guilty 
The Ohio Gang in Court 


TE HE great Daugherty-Miller case is ended. 
Atter deliberations which lasted (with in- 
tervals for food and sleep) the record- 
breaking time of sixty-five hours and forty minutes, 
the jurors reported that they were unable to agree 
on a verdict for either defendant and were dis- 
charged. On most of their ballots they stood ten 
to two for convicting Thomas W. Miller, former 
Alien Property Custodian. As to Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, former Attorney General of the United States, 
they varied from six-six to nine-three, in favor of 
conviction. 

The difficulties under which Federal Attorney 
Emory R. Buckner and his assistants labored were 
enormous. The acts on which the indictment was 
based took place in the summer of 1921, and 
the statute of limitations made it impossible to 
employ a charge of bribery. Mr. Buckner 
was forced to charge the defendants with ‘con- 
spiracy to defraud the government of their honest, 
impartial and unprejudiced services,” an allegation 
more difficult to prove than almost any other. Iwo 
of the most important figures in the chain of events 
—John T. King and Jesse Smith—are dead. All 
the bank records which presumably would have 
thrown some light upon the truth or falsity of the 
government's charges were destroyed, in the autumn 
of 1925, by Harry M. Daugherty. The story of 
how, in the face of these obstacles, the prosecution 
searched out its evidence, traced the movements of 
the defendants day by day through the summer of 
1921, found the canceled coupons of one group 
of Liberty Bonds among millions of others, located 
the deposit of funds by Mr. Miller and his agents 
with three brokerage houses—all this would need 
a hundred thousand words to tell, but if so told 
would make a detective tale fit to rank with the 
imaginary exploits of Holmes and Lecoq. 


The government’s contention, in brief summary, 
was that improper acts were committed in connec- 
tion with the return of seven million dollars’ worth 
of stock of the American Metal Company. The 
stock had been seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian when America entered the War, on the 


ground that it was German-owned. It was returned, 
in 1921, to the Société Suisse pour Valeurs de Mé- 
taux, a Swiss corporation. ‘The contention was made 
that this organization had bought from the German 
group its interest in the company, completing the 
transaction in March, 1917, just prior to America’s 
declaration of war. If this statement were true, the 
Alien Property Custodian should never have se- 
questered the property at all, and acted rightly in 
returning it in 1921, when the application was made. 
The prosecution introduced powerful testimony 
tending to show that the claim was not true, that 
the alleged transfer from German to Swiss owner- 
ship had never taken place, and that the whole story 
was trumped up to give a semblance of legality to 
the transaction. However, the point was not vital 
to the case. Even if the return of the property 
had been entirely justified, the government's conten- 
tion as to improper actions would be equally valid. 

The case centred around the payment of a 
$441,000 “fee” in connection with the affair, by 
Richard Merton, of Frankfort-on-Main, whose fam- 
ily were the original owners of the stock, and who 
also, so he claimed, represented the Societé Suisse. 
Merton paid this $441,000 to John T. King, Re- 
publican National Committeeman from Connecticut. 
A first payment of $50,000 was made by check, and 
the other $391,000 was turned over in Liberty 
Bonds, after the claim had been allowed and the 
money given to Merton. 

It was the contention of the government that this 
$391,000 was divided as follows: 

To Miller: $50,000. 

To King: $112,000. 

To Daugherty and Jesse Smith: $224,000. 

Unaccounted for: $5,000. 


In the course of the trial, the defense scored three 
telling blows which deserve to be recorded. 

First, Richard Merton, who came voluntarily 
from Germany to testify, stated that he regarded 
the $441,000 paid to John T. King strictly as a 
fee for legitimate services rendered. He did not 
regard the sum as excessive in view of the size of 


the property involved. He had no knowledge of 
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any intention on King’s part to divide this fee with 
anyone else, 

Second, George E. Williams, Managing Director 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, took the 
stand and assumed full personal responsibility for 
recommending to the Department of Justice that 
the claim be allowed. 

Third, Senator Guy D. Goff of West Virginia, 
who in 1921 was Assistant Attorney General, took 
the stand and assumed full personal responsibility 
for the action of the Department of Justice in al- 
lowing the claim. 

Both these men denied that any attempt had been 
made to influence their decision. 


What were the facts which the jury had to set 
over against these? First of all, the defense ad- 
mitted that King was paid $441,000 by Merton 
for his services, although so far as anyone can dis- 
cover, these services consisted only in introducing 
Merton to Jesse Smith and perhaps to T. W. Mil- 
ler. If these introductions took half a minute, which 
is surely a generous estimate, then the gentleman 
from Connecticut was paid at the rate of $52,920,- 
000 an hour. Which seems somewhat excessive. 

The defense also admitted that $200,000 of 
Merton’s money was paid to Jesse Smith by King. 
Max D. Steuer, attorney for Harry Daugherty, in- 
sisted that this sum was properly paid to Smith for 
his services in “expediting the claim through his 
acquaintance in Washington.” Since, however, both 
Williams and Goff deny that Smith spoke to them 
about the matter, the questions have never been 
answered: What did Smith do for this money? 
What “acquaintances” did he see? How did he 
“expedite” the claim? 

The defense admitted that Mal S. Daugherty, 
brother of the ex-Attorney General, himself sold 
at least $40,000 of the Merton-King Liberty Bonds, 
and that shortly thereafter he deposited $49,165 
in his brother’s account. He explained this on the 
stand by saying he got $50,000 in these bonds from 
Jesse Smith, and that they were turned over to him 
as part payment on $60,000 which Smith had pre- 
viously collected for political purposes and for 
which he had failed to account. 

The defense admitted that a check for $22,- 
163.81 written by John T. King in New York City 
was deposited in the Daugherty bank—the Mid- 
land National, of Washington Court House, Ohio. 
This check represented the proceeds of the sale of 
$24,000 of the Merton-King bonds. The govern- 
ment showed that this check must have been de- 
posited to the account of Harry or Mal or Jesse 
Smith. 

The defense admitted that $2,125 was depusited 
to Harry Daugherty’s account one day later than 
King had deposited coupons of the Merton-King 
Liberty Bonds to this precise amount in his New 
York City bank. Mal Daugherty explained that 
this sum was also received from Smith, and was 
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in part payment on a note of $2,500 which Smith 
had owed Harry for a year. 

The defense admitted that a $10,000 Liberty 
Bond of the Merton-King group was deposited with 
Swartwout and Appenzellar, a Wilmington, Del., 
brokerage house, to the account of T. W. Miller. 
This bond was sold and the proceeds used by Miller 
with which to buy General Motors stock. 

The defense admitted that other Merton-King 
bonds, totaling $20,000, were handed by Miller 
to a friend, Leland B. Duer, who sold them, bougiit 
General Motors stock, and finally turned the pro- 
ceeds over to the firm of Laird, Bissell and Meeds 
for Miller’s account. 

The defense admitted that two other bonds, ag- 
gregating $20,000, were disposed of by Vincent 
Carroll and that at least $18,000 of the proceeds 
found their way into the hands of Laird, Bisse!! 
and Meeds, and of Prentice and Slepack, for Mil- 
ler’s account. 

The defense admitted that Harry Daugherty, 
less than twelve months ago, burned the ledger 
sheets of the Midland National Bank for his own 
account, his brother Mal’s account, and the account 
known as Jesse Smith Extra, which was not, how- 
ever, a personal account of Jesse Smith, but what 
Mal Daugherty described as a “political” account 
of his brother’s. 

The defense admitted—it could hardly do other- 
wise—that neither defendant dared take the stand 
and testify in his own behalf. While Judge Julian 
W. Mack in his summing up warned the jury that 
unfavorable inferences should not be drawn from 
this fact, it was bound to have its effect. From 
the beginning of the Wheeler investigation of the 
Department of Justice, two and a half years ago, 
Harry Daugherty has repeatedly said that he would 
explain everything, would vindicate himself and con- 
found his enemies—when the proper moment came. 
If he doesn’t feel that his trial in a Federal Court 
on a charge of conspiracy is such a moment, when, 
one wonders, will it ever come? 


What was the general line of the defense? Mi!- 
ler, broadly speaking, had none. His able, likable 
attorney, Col. William Rand, contented himself )) 
arguing that the prosecution hadn't definitely prove: 
that Miller got the bonds directly from King. They 
might have come to him from some other legitimate 
source in the ordinary course of business. 

Harry Daugherty was likewise well represented 
in court by Mr. Steuer, one of the best known— 
and most expensive—trial lawyers in this coun- 
try. His defense consisted mainly in attempts to 
sabotage the building up of the case in the court. 
room by the prosecution. When this failed, the de- 
fense threw the blame for everything on the 
shoulders of Jesse Smith—Jesse who is dead 
and can’t answer back, Jesse who sold his depart- 
ment store and came to Washington to room with 
Harry Daugherty and to act for him as everything 
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from valet to confidential advisor, Jesse who com- 
mitted suicide—or was murdered—when the oper- 
ations of the Ohio Gang grew to such huge dimen- 
sions that exposure seemed inevitable. 

Another line of argument was developed, not so 
much during the trial as after it was over. This 
was that Daugherty, in fighting this case, was de- 
fending not himself, but President Harding. 

Mr. Daugherty himself laid the groundwork of 
this explanation a few months ago. Summoned be- 
fore a Grand Jury to explain what he had done 
with the missing bank records he made, in writing, 
this matchless reply: 

Having been personal attorney for Warren G. 
Harding before he was Senator from Ohio and while 
he was Senator, and thereafter until his death, 

—And for Mrs. Harding for a period of several years, 
and before her husband was elected President and after 
his death, 

—And having been attorney for the Midland National 
Bank of “Washington Court House, Ohio, and for 
my brother, M. S. Daugherty, 

—And having been Attorney General of the United 
States during the time that President Harding served 
as President, 

—aAnd also for a time after President Harding's death 
under President Coolidge, 

—And with all of those named as attorney, personal 
friend and Attorney General, my relations were of 
the most confidential character as well as professional, 
-—I refuse to testify and answer questions put to me, 
because : 

The answer I might give or make and the testimony 
I might give might tend to incriminate me. 


Mr. Steuer, explaining his client’s failure to take 
the stand, said after the case was ended: 

It was not anything connected with this case that 
impelled him to refrain from so doing. He would 
have been glad to have Mr. Buckner ask him any- 
thing that had a bearing upon the case. He feared, 
however—and perhaps absolutely without any reason 
—that Mr. Buckner would cross-examine about mat- 
ters political that would not involve Mr. Daugherty 
concerning which he knew and as to which he would 
never make disclosure. . . . 

The destruction of the ledger sheets did not con- 
ceal anything that had the slightest bearing on this 
case... . If the jury knew the real reason for destroy- 
ing the ledger sheets they would commend rather than 
condemn Mr. Daugherty, but he insisted on silence. 


What the Daugherty statement means is perhaps 
obscure; but what Mr. Steuer was trying to say 
politely was that the bank records contained ma- 
terial reflecting on Harry’s great friend, the man 
he raised from obscurity to be President of the 
United States, Warren G. Harding. On the truth 
of this theory, the writer is not competent to pass 
an opinion; but he has his own notions about its 
indecency. Harding and Smith and King are gone; 
blame everything on them! The Ohio Gang never 
surrenders; and neither does it die. It piles its 
corpses on the breastworks, and holds the fort. 

Bruce BLIvEN. 
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A Publisher’s List 


HE following vision of the new publishing season 

appeared to the writer in a trance into which he 
was thrown by an examination of the fall publisher's an- 
nouncements. 


FICTION 


Jeremy and Jerkin, by Hugh Walpole. 

In his new book, Mr. Walpole tells a charming story 
of a small boy among the tame rooks of a cathedral close. 
Jeremy and Jerkin is drenched with the glamor of an old 
English cathedral town, at the same time accentuating the 
quiet heroism of the rooks, in whose bravery Mr. Walpole 
sees the only safeguard against the perils and deceptions of 
life. $2.50 


The Irrepressible Thalia, by William J. Locke. 

A middle-aged palzontologist named Brox picks up an 
impudent slip of a shrimp girl in one of the Cro-Magnon 
caves of the Dordogne. The delectable adventures of these 
two latest recruits to Mr. Locke’s adorable company of 
“beloved vagabonds” (in the course of which Brox finally 
becomes a croupier in the casino at Monte Carlo) form the 
theme of a whimsical tale which will delight the author's 
admirers, $2 


Delmonte, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 

This, Mr. Hergesheimer’s first novel in a year, is a 
story of swift passions and fortunes swiftly made against 
the richly colored romantic background of Hollywood. 
Eastman Chives, hard drinker, hard smoker, but connois- 
seur of old china and man of honor, plunges into the 
strangely brocaded intrigue of the moving-picture studios, 
where, after meeting many film stars socially among the 
aromatic hangings of their boudoirs, he is finally shot by 
a little fatal movie actress with a red camelia in her 
teeth. $2.50 

A sumptuous large paper edition of Delmonte, limited 
to 700 copies, at $35 the copy, each copy signed twice by 
the author, has been printed on hand-woven Javanese fish- 
food and the type shot from a gun. 


Mandrakes Shrieking, by Aldous Huxley. 

Mr. Huxley’s title is taken from Webster’s line, “There's 
many in their graves that at last day, like mandrakes shall 
rise shrieking.” The brilliant novels of Mr. Huxley already 
occupy a unique place in the tastes of sophisticated readers. 
His “mandrakes” are the human flotsam and jetsam washed 
back and forth on the social tide of London drawing-rooms 
and his mordant dissection of our corrupt present-day ten- 
dencies and ineffectual ideas will delight all sophisticated 
readers. Mr. Huxley does not, however, fail to look for 
and to find in his characters authentically human emotions 


~ 


and wholesome instincts. $2 


Horny, by D. H. Lawrence. 

In this story of a porcupine’s wooing, Mr. Lawrence 
returns to the difficulties and obstacles which beset the 
relations becween the sexes. Toward the end, he strikes 
a note of psychoanalysis and religion. $2.50 
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Poetry 


An Untermeyer Anthology, selected by Louis Untermeyer. 


$3 

Medusa and Madonna, by Beatrix Dahlia Lewes. $1.50 
Linnet-Song, by Leatrice Hill. $1.50 
The Untermeyer Birthday-Book, edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. $2.50 
April Pain, by Ernia Leffertson Levy. $1.50 
Threnody for Beauty, by Beulah Hotchkiss. $1.50 
A Ribbon for My Hair, by Hugh Hotchkiss. $1.50 


Milton in Modern Verse, by Louis Untermeyer. 

Mr. Untermeyer has here performed a real service for 
modern readers of poetry. By translating Milton into con- 
temporary English, he has made him at once more intel- 
ligible and more human. He reveals the great Puritan 
poet of the seventeenth century as a warm-hearted, if hot- 
tempered, radical, full of outbursts of generous indignation, 
but not disdaining his glass and his pun. Mr. Untermeyer 
makes the amusing suggestion that, if he were born in 
New York today, Milton might write like Milt Gross 
and then turns the first book of Paradise Lost into a dumb- 


waiter dialogue. $3 


CriTICIsM 


Literary Studies, by E. B. Blank. 

Careful studies of some of the most important figures in 
contemporary British letters by one of the most authoritative 
and influential of contemporary British critics. Mr. Blank 
discusses E. V. Lucas, Hugh Walpole, A. A. Milne, Comp- 


ton Mackenzie, J. C. Squire, John Buchan and Jeffery 
Farnol. $2.50 
Prejudices, Nth Series, by H. L. Mencken. 

Contents: The Snide Shakespeare; Psychic Gastronomy ; 
Notes on Boobocracy; Calvinismus, The Bootleggers’ 
Lobby; The Tacoma Lycurgus; Reflections on a ‘Tender 
Passion: Fat Girls, The Decay of the Blush, Peristalsis in 
C Minor; Der Untergang des Boobenlandes. $2.50 


A Study of the Use of the Oath in the Plays of Thomas 
Marwood, by Anthony P. Frost Beaver Falls Uni- 


versity Press. s+ 


History 


An Outline of Human Thought, by Joe Doakes. 

Mr. Doakes tells you in three minutes what it takes a 
scholar a lifetime to learn. Read these samples and then go 
to it! “Aristotle was a college professor whose lecture- 
notes got saved by mistake.” “Dante was a victim of sex- 
repression resulting in delusions of grandeur and waking 
hallucinations.” “Newton was a neurotic mathematician 
who held a sinecure in the Mint.” $5 


Seven Uplifters, by Wilbur Fry. 
Brief ironic studies of St. Paul, St. Francis, Abelard, 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Savonarola, Luther and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Mr. Fry examines the reputations of these cele- 
brated religious teachers and finds that their policies were 
invariably dictated by considerations of economic advantage. 
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The American Revolution, by Philip Guedalla. 

Mt. Guedalla, in a vivid and witty narrative, dashes th. 
struggle for independence before us on a corus: iting 
canvas. Some of Mr. Guedalla’s sparklers: “The itis) 
were far from intoxicated by the battle of Brandyw :-.” 
“Major André had always been a high-strung man and his 
death was appropriate.” “The art of the early republic was 
principally Stu-art: President Washington was port; .\¢d 
by the great Gilbert one hundred and eleven times.” $3 

EpmMuNb WiLsoy. 


To a Book 


By some peculiar force centrifugal 

Snatched from my mind’s protective keeping 

Your path is plain and unequivocal, 

A lightning-feathered falcon, leaping 

To trace a hieroglyph in heaven. 

O little moon! O lucent circle! 

You are beyond my reach, and even 

Beyond the fortune of a miracle. 

A stubborn archangelic levity 

Has whirled you into alien zxther 

But still a silver thread of gravity 

Must bind our pulses up together. 

In your beloved veins the earthy 

Is mingled with the superhuman 

Since you are mine, and 1 was worthy 

To suckle you, as very woman. 

The seedling of another planet 

That holds our own in light derision 

You clove the subterranean granite 

To rainbows of the rock’s division: 

And like an aureate grain of mustard 

Folding a golden microcosm 

You fell between my breasts, which fostered 

The shape of your sidereal blossom. 

Now you are flown upon a power 

Whose sovereignty is half-deceptive: 

For you are free, my dragon-flower, 

And still forever you are captive. 

You shall remain a moon untarnished 

By all contagion of our metal. 

Yet this inferior substance furnished 

The roots of that elusive petal: 

A moon remaining pure and luminous, 

So far removed, yet never further, 

No prophecy, however ominous, 

Pollutes with spiritual murther. 

O smaller than a pearl’s beginning 

Within my brain! what living virtue 

Informed your growth, and set you spinning 

Where no malicious dust can hurt you? 

Above terrestrial malfeasance, 

Above the ignorant delusion, 

With summer in successive seasons 

To light you in divine transfusion 

Of crystalline and opalescent, 

No arrow of the world can startle 

Your lunar quietude, my crescent: 

Remember that your birth was mortal. 
Euinor WYLIE. 
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The Theatre Guild Opening 


Juarez and Maximilian, by Franz Werfel, translated by 
Ruth Langner. The Guild Theatre, October 11, 1926. 


HE Theatre Guild’s opening production for its new 

season has at least two highly commendable points. 
Juarez and Maximilian brings to us another play of 
Werfel’s, whose Goat Song last year was one of the high 
points of the season; and the permanent company, with all 
the repertory implications involved, is presented for the first 
time. 

For the purposes of the American theatre the permanent 
company and repertory are more important perhaps than 
the play in hand. It may be said, then, that these actors, 
known to the public already singly, work together admi- 
rably, especially in the scenes where only two or three 
people are presented. This drama of Werfel’s fortunately 
exacts few mass effects, but whenever these effects do arise 
in the new piece the Guild’s ensembles are still shaky and 
their crowds still lack fluency and life. Excellence in this 
aspect of the theatre would seem to demand the traditional 
methods of Mr. Belasco or the Russians. Of the individual 
performances in Juarez and Maximilian Mr. Dudley 
Digges as the Archbishop Labastida of Mexico and Pueblo 
is easily the best; his portrait of this head of the church 
power that sets itself against the liberalism of Maximilian 
is superbly subtle, harsh and suave, and in a few short in- 
tervals conveys to us the complete sense of the force that 
he symbolizes, with all its patience and craft and intel- 
ligence. Mr. Arnold Daly’s Marechal Bazaine is quite as 
admirable though smaller in scope. Miss Clare Eames in 
the rdle of Carlota, the ill-fated and ambitious empress, 
harder, more ambitious, passionate and competent than her 
husband perhaps, portrays the tragic irony of the character 
beautifully and securely. Juarez himself, by a subtle device 
on the dramatist’s part, is never seen, he is partially con- 
veyed by Diaz. Mr. Edward G. Robinson, as Porfirio 
Diaz, the revolutionist and future dictator, gives for the 
most part an admirable performance, acrid, savage and 
exalted; only now and then, as for instance in the scene 
with Archbishop Labastida, his method is too low in key, 
somewhat understated and somewhat lacking in the black 
radiance that would make the Juarez theme balance the 
theme of the inscrutable, inevitable church and that of the 
goodness, romanticism and monarchy of the emperor. 

To Mr. Alfred Lunt fell the réle of the central figure, 
the Austrian archduke and princely dreamer thrown by 
fate into the fierce realities of the Mexican revolution. 
Himself a poet he is shown to us through the eyes of a 
poet; Werfel gives to him the high station and nobie mind 
of a figure in Euripides. Mr. Lunt’s problem then is to 
create all this nobility and caste, this romantic liberalism 
and imperious if delicate and gentle caprice; and in addition 
the stress and violence of the Mexican years, the contention, 
disappointment, betrayal and all the passions and moods 
accompanying. To Mr. Lunt’s credit must go a very pas- 
sable and most intelligent performance. He has no little 
elegance and presence in the part, he wears his clothes well 
and he grasps in the main what the character means. What 
he fails to achieve is that wider and radiant air of dreams 
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that makes the figure of Maximilian so resonant and fair 
in history, and that leaves the picture of him free of the 
turmoil and political foulness around him and free even 
of his own weaknesses, vanity and Hapsburg folly. What 
is lacking in Mr. Lunt’s portrayal of such a character would 
derive only from something within ; technically he plays with 
admirable poise and accuracy. But the Theatre Guild, if it 
plans to employ Mr. Lunt in plays of a graver or more pas- 
sionate nature, must remember that he is essentially not a 
tragic actor at all. His quality belongs to the realm of com- 
edy. Even his diction remains for the uses of comedy; the 
enunciation is always uncertain and is often foreign in 
rhythm ; in the intenser passages he becomes at times almost 
unintelligible. At such moments he tends also to substitute 
vocal tricks, such as driving the tone against the nose, for 
the real and necessary technical solution. And finally the 
very quality of Mr. Lunt'’s voice is the voice of comedy only, 
though it is a very engaging comedy at that. 

Juarez and Maximilian deals with the three years in 
Mexico that end with Maximilian’s death on June 14, 
1867. We see the rebellion headed by Juarez and Por- 
firio Diaz; the childless Carlota and her incitement of her 
husband toward more power and security; the dissensions 
among the emperor’s counselors and in his army; the 
jealous rivalry of Marechal Bazaine; the open defiance of 
the church; the departure of the empress to plead with 
Napoleon III for the renewal of his support of Maximilian 
and to throw herself at the Pope’s feet; we see the consent 
of Maximilian to drastic decrees against the revolutionaries; 
the presence of the emperor himself in the camp at Quera- 
taro; his betrayal by one of his own officers; his last day 
in prison, and finally the scene of his execution, told by 
the spectators who look down through a grill at the fatal 
dénouement. But this drama of Werfel’s is not concerned 
with the historical so much as with the ideal. Like the 
Goat Song of last season Juarez and Maximilian is a texture 
of ideas. It is built of interwoven motives, luminous themes 
of justice, romanticism, reform, liberalism, devotion, ambi- 
tion, prejudice, futility, beauty, all woven together. It is 
not so poetic or powerful a piece as Goat Song; it has less 
darkness and less fire and a less wide significance. Its 
progress is quiet, more tempered, less buoyant, more de- 
pressed. But it exists in the same region of ideas; the 
characters in both these plays are the qualities or ideas that 
we deduce from life and that underlie life; these are the 
actualities of the poetic mind and in the conflict and sway 
of these the eternal drama of man consists. 

This ideal quality, this texture of ideas and attributes, 
is carried in Werfel’s drama to a point far beyond the usual 
poetic mind in the modern theatre. His work partakes of 
the Greek essence, though it presents not the exalted auster- 
ity of Aschylus nor the roundness and solidity of Sophocles 
but rather the softened and reflective mood of Euripides. 
Mr. Lee Simonson’s extensive settings, thirteen pictures in 
all, do not, either in design or color or lighting, exhibit any 
great dramatic imagination, they add little but pleasant 
invention to the scenes, and in the latter half of the play 
it is they perhaps that help to widen the time space between 
the episodes, where the time element is most important if 
the dramatic current is to keep alive and pressing. But 
these settings have at least something of the arbitrary and 
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conventionalized method of the drama itself and in this 
respect contrast sadly with the directing now and then. The 
first half of Juarez and Maximilian goes well enough, it is 
absorbing and full of thought; but the second half sinks 
slowly to mere dullness, partly through the directing, partly 
because the Theatre Guild has entrusted the part of the 
Princess Agnes Salm to Miss Margalo Gilmore who, in 
this English version at least, has wretched lines to say, and 
who can not touch at all the heights intended by the author 
—in the last act it is Princess Salm who must give us the 
shock and meaning of what the group on the stage are sup- 
posed to be looking down upon; she has the office of the 
messenger in a Greek tragedy, to the recitation of whose 
part, we must remember, the powers of the protagonist him- 
self used often to be brought, in order that the event not 
seen but described might achieve its excitement and signi- 
ficance. But as with Goat Song the method of production 
needed for Juarez and Maximilian must remain an experi- 
ment, since the dramatist’s method and characteristics are 
not in line with our usual theatre. Such completion of style 
is too much doubtless to ask of any one production. It is a 
fine thing to see a play like this of Werfel’s, with its poetic 
frame and the virility of its concern with ideas and with 


subjects that dilate the scope of our theatre. 
Stark YOUNG. 


Lord Raingo 


INCE The Old Wives’ Tale, we are promised, nothing 
S Mr. Bennett has written so suggests . . . scope... 
vision . . . masterpiece . . . as Lord Raingo (Doran). 
Hard to believe, but let’s see. Mr. Prohack, Riceyman 
Steps, most of his novels since the Clayhanger trilogy were 
no great shakes. They didn’t pretend so to be, they seemed 
to have been dashed off for his own amusement. Add to 
Ancient Superstitions: an author can’t be at his best when 
he’s trying to amuse himself. He must have a Purpose. 
Mr. Bennett is notoriously without a Purpose. That’s 
why he is so uncommonly readable. But what, may I ask, 
was the Purpose of The Old Wives’ Tale? And yet we 
will all agree it was a great book. 

Now for Lord Raingo, this alleged, very belated heir 
of former greatness. 

p. 13—An omnivorous, all-gathering eye. It has power 
to sweep the most refractory trifles of scenery, furniture, 
human mood and speech, into a picture. It does not so 
much seem to choose, as to digest. Details, details, details, 
are fed into a hopper, and emerge a most obedient army 
of evidence highly germane to the matter in hand. Mr. 
Bennett has a “command over detail.” More than that: 
he seems to possess chain stores of detail all over the coun- 
try. There are no solid, and few liquid objects of greater 
than microscopic size which cannot serve him, cheerfully 
and well. 

p. 44—Lord Raingo, a millionaire and capitalist of fifty- 
five, whose other vastly human traits readers had better 
discover for themselves, takes breakfast with the Prime 
Minister at Number 10 Downing Street, in 1918. It is 
not hard to guess the original of this portrait of a states- 
man, a portrait at once immensely diverting, ruthlessly 
complete, penetrating, careless, ironic, tolerant, infinitely 
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damaging, somehow solidified with just ‘the necessary d,s) 
ot farce. Assuming every incident, every word here re. 
corded to have no foundation in actual history, the jy). 
pression is nevertheless amazingly true, for these are pre. 
cisely the things that the coalition Premier would | »\¢ 
said and done. When history is through with rumm.. ng 
her archives, she will borrow the life mask from \{;. 
Bennett. 

p. 116—Lord Raingo becomes Minister of Records jp 
charge of propaganda, and along with this a peer o/ the 
realm. England in wartime—not at all the picture \ 0, 
might expect. No crowds, no contemporaneous solem ty, 
None of the terror, the seriousness, the inevitable 1.0) ¢- 
ment of the French streets in The Old Wives’ ‘J ile. 
Rather the insides of things, the busy back-stairs vanitics, 
the whirring of little wheels, the ridiculous intrigues, p\::\- 
tilios and jealousies, told with an hilarity at once satirical 
and life-like. The underlings at the ministry, Timmerson, 
Trumbull, Mayden, even the stenographer and the oir! 
chauffeur receive in turn all of their creator’s attention, 
no less full even when very brief. And what a destructive 
talent for getting into the smallest crannies of everything 
from a desk to a human mind. 

p. 163—Tolstoy has given us an almost impossible mark 
to shoot at in Pierre Bezuhov’s Masonic initiation. \{r. 
Bennett’s account of Lord Raingo’s ennoblement is some- 
thing to shoot at also. Tolstoy is saying to himself much 
of the time, “How silly!” Mr. Bennet says, “How ;'|!) 
but how very amusing!” His description is exceediny|y 
good. If he were once in a while really angered at : 
ishness, would his description of it be better? Mighr it 
not, since he possesses some of the keenest and sto:test 
tools in the world, might it not even be great? I don't 
know. Sometimes I think he lacks only the bubbling « 
fundamental rage, of High Seriousness, whatever :: 
called; sometimes I think he is much better off wit! 
it. There is no better journalist than Mr. Bennett 21)- 
where. The more journalism cares deeply about somet!ing, 
the nearer it comes to literature. 

p. 164—Even if he doesn’t care, he is thoroughly wari. 
And he knows that no nonsense is altogether nonsense or 
it wouldn’t exist. Behind the robes there is a sound human 
reason; somewhere within the empty ceremonies there !:c: 
a last small kernel of value which makes the hollow | 
lower still. 

p. 173—Adela, Lord Raingo’s wife, has been killed in 
an accident. He never cared for her-—Mr. Bennett I mea. 
She didn’t amount to much, and though Mr. Bennett spent 
attention and sympathy on her, gave her speech and round- 
ness, his creativeness and his irony are in this case a |'ttle 
perfunctory, and the act of her death is a little cool-blooded. 
It was not absolutely necessary to get rid of her in order 
to make room for Delphine, Lord Raingo’s mistress. And 
notice what he did to Delphine. 

p. 177—Geoffrey, Lord Raingo’s son. There is too little 
of this young man. He is one of the best characters in 
the book, and easily the most independent. He does not 
belong to Mr. Bennett. Mr. Bennett watches and over- 
hears him, but does not pull the strings as much as usu. 

p. 239—Mr. Bennett has an understanding of human 
motives which is at once acute and breezy. The mecha 
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isms he understands best are those least admirable and 
nearest the surface: vanity, craft, jealousy, self-deception, 
discomfort, pride. He is not cynical about them, he does 
not “unmask” them, he can even make them lovable. He 
is far better acquainted with them than with love, hope, 
work, joy, grief, to which, quantitatively, he is unfair. To 
do justice to these, one should be capable of slopping over 
ever so little. It is entirely foreign to Mr. Bennett’s nature 
to slop over. He is eternally cheerful-minded, and so to 
his treatment of joy and grief he cannot help bringing a 
certain brightness, a certain bustle. 

p. 263—Lord Raingo is extraordinarily good in spots. 
But he doesn’t add up. He diminishes rather than grows 
in spite of prolonged acquaintance. Probably because he 
is really the passive member, the human rack upon which 
so many excellent portraits are hung up like hats. These 
other people hedge him in, lessen him, infringe upon his 
personality. The gallery, after all, is more important, deep 
in Mr. Bennett’s mind, than the protagonist. Also please 
observe that the later appearances of most of the characters 
are somewhat less sharply graven than their first. Look 
up, in critical dictionary, comment under words “longue 
haleine,” “sustained,” and “esprit de suite.” This may 
have some connection with that absence of interior rage 
which I have noted. 

p. 316—Delphine goes down with a crash. Lord Rain- 
go's mysterious, pretty little mistress is dead. He reads 
about the body of an unidentified woman being found under 


© OR FRE S P 


May Catholics Teach School? 


IR: One phase of that spirit of intolerance which finds ex- 

pression in the Klan I should like to see exposed in the New 
Republic. I refer to the boycott against Catholic teachers in the 
public schools. As one victim of this boycott explained it to me 
the other day, the Klan leaders say there is no use in attempting 
a boycott on Catholic merchants, but they can and will keep the 
pernicious influence of Catholic teachers out of the schools. 

The unhappy superintendent may be sufficiently liberal, but he 
has troubles aplenty, and he knows that hiring a member of the 
noxious sect may start the war which will end in the loss of his 
position. Not feeling inclined to offer himself as a sacrifice in the 
battle against intolerance, he plays it safe by making sure that 
his appointments go to Protestants, or rather to non-Catholics. 

Miss M—— graduated from Ohio University three years ago. 
She has a keen, alert mind, a delightful personality, vigorous 
health, a splendid and highly contagious enthusiasm. To a very 
unusual degree she has all the qualifications for a teacher of 
English or Physical Education. Her first position was in a small 
school. As she lacked experience, I thought nothing of that. Since 
that time, however, she has done everything possible to obtain a 
better position and has been turned back time and again solely 
because of her religion. Applications have been returned to her 
with merely the comment, “We do not employ Catholics.” 

She is not a religious fanatic; she is only loyal to the faith into 
which she was born. She is too much of a fighter to cast aside 
her religion for the sake of a job. I have tried to persuade her to 
accept a compromise and become a Hindu, but have been unsuc- 
cessful. I am sure the Klan would not object to Hindus. She 
gees back this year to a small mining community, where she did 
brilliant work last year. Proof of her value as a teacher may be 
found in the fact that she has swallowed her disappointment and 
goes back to this inferior school with undimmed enthusiasm. The 
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a cliff, and knows it is she. In its fact this is a plausible 
and workable solution, but the way Mr. Bennett handles 
it kills Delphine doubly, as person and as character. The 
ripple of her death, which should have been so great a 
wave, invalidates all that had been built up before, and 
she is erased. Mr. Bennett seemed to like her and under- 
stand her so well. It was false: he never did care. Does 
he ever really care? There is a virtue in deep affection 
which can bite lastingly the characters’ lineaments upon 
our mind as well as upon the page. 

p. 355—Never has pneumonia been so exhaustively, ac- 
curately or lovingly described before in any literature. Mr. 
Bennett wallows and revels in the adhesions, temperatures, 
sputum, nightmares, vicissitudes, poisons, hopes and disap- 
pointments of acute lobar inflammation to the everlasting 
glory of literature. It is superb, it is an experience, it is 
a life in itself, one wishes one had the talent to catch and 
develop such a masterly case. There are pathetic touches 
in the picture, of course, skilful and restrained. They do 
not lessen Mr. Bennett’s joy at being present at an engross- 
ing phenomenon, nor his able delight in exploiting it. The 
life of a disease is greater game than the death of a char- 
acter. Pneumonia is greater than Delphine, which state- 
ment may be taken to mark the gap between The Old 
Wives’ Tale and Lord Raingo, and goes far toward ex- 
plaining why Mr. Bennett is not as great a writer as he 
ought to be. 

Rovert Litrevu. 


ONDENCE 


boycott is a boon to the small school that is able to escape its 
application. 

Such cases might be multiplied many times, Our bureau of 
appointments is baffled in attempting to place Catholics. The 
agencies report the same thing. I believe the situation is not con- 
fined to Ohio. Conditions are probably similar in other parts of 
the Middle West and in the South. I am informed that they are 
no better in the East. Here is an excellent opportunity for some 
champion of liberalism to take up the cudgels. 

Curnton N, MAcKINNON. 

Athens, O. 


Modernism in Confusion 


IR: I am neither a Modernist nor a Fundamentalist, but I 
should like to say three things from the side of religious faith 
in answer to your interesting editorial, Modernism in Confusion. 
1. Strictly speaking, science does not attempt to explain the 
universe in the way of accounting for causation, That is the work 
of philosophy and religion. Science observes facts and tells us 
how they are interrelated. Philosophy and religion tell us why 
things are as we find them. Philosophy is the result of human 
reasoning. Religion professes to give us the solution of life's 
riddles, as revealed by God. A recent thoughtful writer (E. G. 
Selwyn in the Approach to Christianity) has said: “Science should 
be prepared to recognize the good faith and intelligence of those 
who claim autonomy and above all validity for religious expe- 
rience; while theology must be prepared to accept the empirical 
method to the utmost limit it will go and to see where it will 
lead.” 

2. Modern scientists seem to be drifting further and further 
away from the old-fashioned materialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They are more inclined to acknowledge the limitations of 
science. The recent investigations in physics and chemistry in the 
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field of radio-active substances, relativity, the atom and the electron 
have produced an enormous change in the scientific outlook. ‘This 
is well expressed in the following quotation from a review of 
Science, Religion and Reality, in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement of November 12, 1925: 


It has been apparent for some little time past that science is 
passing through a stage of readjustment to the other great 
world views, those of philosophy and religion. This read- 
justment is necessitated by the fact that the status of science 
is now radically different from what it was even twenty 
years ago. The change is, indeed, so radical that it could 
almost be called an abdication. It is not too much to say 
that philosophy and religion are once more restored as the 
only methods we have of investigating the essential nature of 
reality. The recent immense extension of physics seems to 
have revealed to us, once and for all, the limitations of 
science. The chief agent in this discovery has been science 
itself, but there has been much philosophical criticism, chiefly 
from scientific men, tending to the same result. The import- 
ance of the change cannot be overestimated. In particular, 
the incubus of materialistic philosophy has been definitely re- 
moved, The alien universe of the Victorian scientists, with 
its iron laws, need no longer have any terror for us; the 
universe is no longer so alien, and we are more responsible 
for its laws than we had supposed. 


3. Professor Kirsopp Lake’s alternative will not do. He holds 
that religion moves on the spiritual plane only, and relates to 
human hopes and aspirations, spiritual counsel and divine consola- 
tion, and therefore need have no connection with the fact worid 
of science and history. This is to substitute values for truth- 
secking, to retain spiritual qualities while denying the realities from 
which they spring. You can never convince men that it is only 
moral values that matter. To be a sufficient foundation for a good 
life a belief in moral values must be based on the rock of truth. 
It must be of such a nature that it can be taken as a proposition 
for the intellect, a scientific proposition dealing with real facts. 
The Christian religion claims to be based on historical facts. 
Either it is true that God did visit and redeem his people at a 
definite moment in human history, or it is not. If it is true, then 
tremendous moral values will emanate from this fact. If it 
is not true, we shall have to seek for consolation in science and 
philosophy. 

Setpen Peasopy Devany. 
Editor, American Church Monthly. 


New York, N. Y. 


[Like Mr. Delany, we do not profess either Modernism or 
Fundamentalism; and our recent editorial was not intended to give 
aid and comfort to reactionaries, or to discourage liberals, by 
pointing out the difficulties that confront all progressives in re- 
ligion. We are disinclined to abandon truth for piety. But we 
are equally disinclined to accept assorted truths as a substitute for 
spiritual refreshment. The difficulty is how to avoid deceiving 
ourselves about what is true in our eagerness for salvation, and 
how to avoid spiritual bankruptcy in our eagerness for intellectual 
profit. 

1. We agree with Mr. Delany that science can never tell us 
what we must do to be saved, The religious “truths” of orthodox 
religion have been provided, as he says, not by science but by 
“religious experience.” But what, exactly, does religious experi- 
ence tell us? Does religious experience tell us the facts of his- 
torical Christianity, the incarnation and atonement of Jesus? 
Whose religious experience tells, this? We believe that the mo- 
ment you mention “facts,” you have put yourself in the hands of 
intellectual, i.¢., scientific, criteria of truth. On this point we 
believe that Doctor Lake is right. 

2. We are aware of the utterances of many contemporary sci- 
entists on this subject. We do not regard them as scientific truths, 
but as the natural expression of the religious interests of scientific 
men. Science is indeed limited. This does not mean that 
relativity resembles the Holy Ghost; and to imply anything of the 
sort is humbug, however eminent the author of such humbuggery 


may be. 
3. We agree that Doctor Lake’s alternatives will not do; pre- 
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cisely that was one of the points of our editorial. Sadly we eon. 
cur in Mr. Delany's judgment, that religion and mora|\;, 
have always rested upon what men have believed to be th. 
facts—sadly, because as we have already noted it is so ye; 
hard to know the facts about the Universe and its Creator a). 
Redeemer. 

This is the essence of the religious problem, as it is presented ( 
intelligent progressives: how to get spiritual refreshment from ¢)- 
contemplation of the facts of matters concerning which we kivw 
only that we do not know. We submit that this problem can); 
be solved by a church without a creed. We submit that it cani: 
be solved by a creed without a church upon the authority of w)i-\, 
the creed is given ex cathedra. We submit further, in reply : 
Mr. Delany, that the retreat of religious mystics into the ce: 
tainties of “religious experience” also leaves the religious prob|«m 
quite unsolved—for all those who wish to remain intelligent p:- 
gressives and to talk of reconciling their religion with their 
science.—THe Eprrors.] 


October 27, 1926 


The Method of Religious Inquiry 


{R: I have found so much fault with the New Republic's con- 

tributions to religious thinking in other days that I must « 
gratulate you now upon Henry Nelson Wieman’s article | 
Method of Religious Inquiry. It is one of the best I have s 
in the New Republic in many a day, and might easily have found 
a place in equally liberal religious weeklies. 

I question the divisions of the doctrine of God which Mr. \\ ic 
man posits. Of course, no one of the readers of the New Republic 
but will shudder at the traditional viewpoint; and yet that s)u 
der may be just a bit dramatic, about as dramatic as Mr. Wieimans 
use of the word. Is it more than a gesture? 

As for “edifying religion,” I doubt if we can be as disinterested 
as some believe. Mr. Wieman is interested in the good, but most 
men desire the good-for-something: there need be here no sepa:a- 
tion. 

Mr. Wieman evidently is interested in method, in experiment 
tion. Most of us who handle these things are interested in tic 
human product. We must have feeling toward the good or the 
God which Mr. Wieman finds. There must be another end + 
to have our method vindicated. We cannot stand outside « 
selves to see the result of the experimentation. We must go a! 
with the experiment with all our hopes and longings, joys « 
sorrows. 

Mr. Wieman’s study as a description of religious living is not 
new. He has after all given us a very old description of religious 
life done up in a new wrapper. He is good enough to speak 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. If he should examine | 
sources of his article, much more than the eleventh chapter 
Hebrews would enter therein. He writes very much like a spiritua! 
descendant of John Wesley. 

Cuartes H. M. Wuetay. 


Smethport, Pa. 


The Silhouette Film 


IR: In Mr. Gilbert Seldes’s article on the “abstract film” | 

note that he failed to mention Prince Achmed as another milc- 
stone in the art of the cinema. This German film was given in 
Paris last summer and was acclaimed by that intelligent portion 
of the French public which was bored by Relache and sever! 
others. As a matter of fact Relache is not worth mentioning 
seriously at all—it gave its audience a splitting headache and thc 
consensus of opinion was that it was gaga. 

Prince Achmed, with cut-out silhouettes instead of actors, gave 
us a foretaste of what the film, if it were deliberate and conscious 
of its possibilities, might attain. Of course actors will never >¢ 
banished. In Caligari there was stylized acting in keeping wit) 
the theme; in Prince Achmed there are silhouettes which can be 
made to take the place of the stylized actor. 

; Prerre Lovinc. 


Paris, France. 
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Best American 


John Wanamaker, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Twovols. 895 pages. $10. 


R. GIBBONS'’S life of John Wanamaker is not a 

critical biography. It is the kind of record which 
the subject would wish to have written, and which people 
who like him will wish to read. It is nevertheless a work 
of good faith. Mr. Gibbons has honestly achieved the point 
of view of the man of whom he writes, and he never loses 
it. Where his hero’s action becomes a subject of contro- 
versy he states the facts and the reasoning by which Wana- 
maker arrived at them. An occasion on which Wanamaker 
failed to attain the standards set for him by his friends was 
when as Postmaster General under Harrison he dispensed 
patronage for the good of the party. Mr. Gibbons says 
frankly: “Provided the privilege was not abused, there was 
nothing distasteful to him in the idea of the spoils belonging 
to the victors.” Whether the system is possible without 
abuse Wanamaker did not inquire, nor does Mr. Gibbons. 
Again, Wanamaker was a pioneer in bringing big business 
into politics by the route of campaign funds. Mr. Gibbons 
summarizes his position that “it was right to ask business 
men in various parts of the country to provide ‘the sinews 
of war’ for a campaign on the ground that it is better to 
insure good times than to have to start to build them up 
again.” The question, good times for whom? did not occur 
to Wanamaker, nor does Mr. Gibbons raise it. Once more, 
the biographer calmly quotes Wanamaker’s message to 
General Alger on the outbreak of the Spanish war, that he 
was opposed to war “unless honorably unavoidable,” and 
then relates his activity in raising a regiment of salesmen 
and floor walkers, after the analogy of Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders, to serve in the most honorably avoidable war of 
recent times. Finally Mr. Gibbons quotes Wanamaker’s 
exuberant bunk on the Treaty of Versailles. “The twenty- 
eighth of June, for all time, will be spelled with stars the 
globe round. It marks a great patriotic deed, nobly done, 
which must now be woven into the warp and woof of the 
life of every true American.” It was not necessary to nail 
the old merchant to this particular mast, but to find him 
in this characteristic pose helps us to know him better, and 
Mr. Gibbons does not flinch. It is true, the biographer is 
sure of sympathetic reading by the mass of Wanamaker’s 
countrymen. Was it his duty to inform them how and 
where their hero and his failed in vision and went wrong, 
or merely give the facts and leave judgment to God? On 
the whole, we think Mr. Gibbons has done wisely to present 
Wanamaker in the perspective of his own time, of which 
he was conspicuously and typically a product, rather than 
confuse the picture by the refractions of criticism. 

John Wanamaker was a good man in every sense which 
the term bore to his contemporaries and his countrymen ; 
and his goodness bere a gratifyingly close relation to his suc- 
cess. He believed in all the best things in American life, 
and his success was undoubtedly due to the fact that he 
constantly showed his faith by his works. He believed in 
the God of the Bible, in the church, in the Sunday school 
and the Y. M. C. A., and he was the leading layman of 
his day of the Protestant faith. He believed in business, 
in its higher conception as service. At the outset of his 
career “the thought came to him—and it never left him as 
long as he lived—that he must study the customer and find 
out how merchandising could be made a public service.” 
He believed in advertising as conscientious journalism, giv- 
ing the news of his stores. When bad times came he met 
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them by persuading people to buy more goods. He believed 
in invention and machinery, in the electric light, the eleva- 
tor, the telephone, in Edison and Henry Ford. He believed 
in progress as a personal as well as social creed. “Through- 
out his life John Wanamaker always wanted ‘the best’ and 
to be identified with the biggest.” He believed in temper- 
ance and did not drink. He believed in life insurance and 
for a time carried a larger amount than any other man. He 
believed in education, though perhaps like the elder Clissold 
in Mr. Wells’s novel he thought its chief use was to enable 
people te read his advertisements. However, he served on 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. He believed in jour- 
nalism, and his urge toward expression could not be re- 
strained. “He found his greatest pleasure in creating read- 
ing matter.” He believed in politics, especially in the 
Republican party. His zeal for this organization was what 
led him to oppose the rashness of President Harrison in the 
matter of civil service reform; but his zeal for his country 
led him to put civic righteousness above party and to sacri- 
fice time, money and health in a futile fight to redeem 
Pennsylvania from Quay and Penrose. He believed in 
organization and administration, In the Post Office Depart- 
ment, he set afoot extensions and reforms some of which, 
like the rural free delivery and the parcels post, have been 
carried through; and some of which, like government owner- 
ship of the telegraph and telephone, are still remote. And 
it is set down to his credit that if he yielded to the spoils- 
men he showed a firm front to the vested interests of the 
express and telegraph companies even when they attempted 
by way of reprisal to ruin him in business. He was a genial, 
cordial man, a good mixer. It was a joke when he was 
Postmaster General, that he could greet a caller, shaking 
hands with him and making him feel at home, while actually 
putting him beyond the door. But, on the other hand, he 
knew by name all of four thousand members of his Sunday 
school; and when applauded for a feat of memory he re- 
plied, “I’m interested in them—why shouldn’t I know 
them ?” 

Wanamaker illustrated the American type of versatility; 
he made his success in business the gateway to all sorts of 
other interests. Of these, religion was most essentially char- 
acteristic of the man. He grew up among pious folk, and 
was destined for the ministry, but poverty intervened. All 
his life, however, he felt a kind of nostalgia for the pastor- 
ate, which he satisfied by setting up a Sunday school and 
three churches. He founded the Bethany Sunday School be- 
fore he established his own business; it was there that he 
met his future wife; all his life it was his chief plaything. 
While he was Postmaster General he came from Washing- 
ton each week to conduct its service. The year before he died 
he remarked that he had “put in seventy-five years of Sun- 
day afternoons learning and speaking about the Bible, and 
that it never ceased to be the happiest event of the week.” 
Undoubtedly, the great value of religion to Wanamaker 
was spiritual. His faith kept him buoyant and cheerful. 
When nearly overwhelmed in the panic of 1907 he refused 
to sell out, refused to haul down his flag. ‘He could not 
fail, because, as he wrote, ‘I am going on day after day with 
a heart strong in the belief that the Heavenly Father has 
me in his keeping and will guide me and do for me what 
is best.” Religion also took the place of zsthetic interest in 
Wanamaker’s life. On this side he seems to have been 
peculiarly blind, finding most complete satisfaction in liter- 
ature in Pollyanna, and in music in Ira D. Sankey’s render- 
ing of The Ninety and Nine. But it is characteristic of 
the man and the time that bread cast upon the waters of 
religion returned to him after many days through the chan- 
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nels of trade. Mr. Gibbons notes that, if his Sunday school 
profited from his business success, “it is equally true that 
in his business development he was under constant obliga- 
tion to contacts made through his religious work and espe- 
cially to his Bethany training.” A striking instance of this 
was in connection with the revival! meetings held under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in Philadelphia in 1875-76. 
The gathering place was the old Pennsylvania freight sta- 
tion, which Wanamaker had just purchased. for a store, to 
be opened with the Centennial Exhibition. The immense 
concourse drawn by the evangelists beat the tracks that led 
to the rather inaccessible Grand Depot. “His religious 
convictions were no deeper and no more openly displayed,” 
says Mr. Gibbons, “than those of Philadelphians far more 
prominent than he in the business and public life of the 


~ city in the early ‘seventies. What singled him out from 


the others was the part that he played in organizing and 
directing the revival, and the fact that the scene of the 
Moody and Sankey preaching and singing was to be Wana- 
maker’s new store.’ 

In the versatility with which Wanamaker made his busi- 
ness success an opportunity for other interests he naturally 
excites comparison with his fellow Pennsylvanian, Andrew 
Carnegie. Where Wanamaker’s chief form of amateurism 
was religion, Carnegie’s was culture. Where Wanamaker 
built churches and Sunday schools and entertained clergy- 
men because he liked them, Carnegie built libraries, en- 
dowed professors and took John Morley and Matthew 
Arnold on coaching trips. One must believe that Wana- 
maker’s interest was the more naive and sincere. It is to 
be remembered, however, that Carnegie was his own biog- 
rapher, while Wanamaker, in spite of his passion for 
“creating reading matter” had the good sense to leave his 
life alone—virgin soil for Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Ropert Morss Lovett. 


When and If 


Eugenics and Politics, by Ferdinand Canning Scott 
Schiller. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 220 
pages. $2.50. 


UGENICS is not, as many laymen have supposed, 

the science of human breeding. As the Greek deriva- 
tion of the word suggests, it is not the facts about birth but 
the art of better breeding. For various reasons the idea 
of breeding excellence into the human race has for fifty 
years or more exercised a quite uncanny charm over the 
imaginations of thinking men. No bit of social theory is 
complete without it. Only the other day, for example, 
Mr. Keynes paid his respects to the eugenical utopia in the 
midst of a technical article on the shortcomings of classical 


economics. 


The time has already come [he said] when each 
country needs a considered national policy about what 
size of population . . . is most expedient. And having 
settled this policy, we must take steps to carry it into 
operation. The time may arrive a little later when 
the community as a whole must pay attention to the 
innate quality as well as to the mere numbers of its 


future members. 


This is a very fair statement of the conventional attitude 
toward eugenics. Generally speaking, we all believe in it; 
we all recognize its overwhelming importance; we all as- 
sume that steps will be taken. Says Mr. Schiller: 
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The time is scarcely ripe for a systematic treatise 
on eugenics. It will be needed on that distan: 4, 
when the question arises of putting into execut,, 
well thought out scheme of eugenical reform: \ , 
is needed now is lighter literature to arouse int: ; 
in the subject, and a conviction of its vital inj. 
and to prepare a receptive and appreciative audio) ¢ 
for the biological expert if, and when, he desc eds 
from the Sinai of Science with the New Cominj.4- 
ments which are to ensure our salvation by eug. 


A § m 
ee 


But are we really in any need for being aroused } 
genical Paul Reveres? Mr. Keynes expects that the ; 
will arrive a little later when we shall need eugenics, \ 
seems rather strange when we consider that by its \.: 
nature a breeding program is equally apropos to eve: 
and level of civilization. Mr. Schiller awaits a latte: 
Moses, and is apparently unaware that in America at |-.st 
the New Decalogue of Sciencé has already appeared. .t- 
tained the proportions of a best seller, and faded our as 
sweetly inconclusive as a cinema kiss. 

As for our interest—what catch-word is more noto: 

In this eugenics has profited by its association with «: 
tion and with birth control. But while these associa: 
have brought it into universal currency they cannot be . 
to have assisted much in the promulgation of the truth 
about good breeding. When it appeared that the h 
race is subject to a universal law of nature, red in toor) 
and claw, eugenics was held out as a refuge: we n 
escape from the rigors of natural selection by practicing 
intelligent, voluntary control of our own selection. W))-» 
it appeared that birth control was an accomplished ‘2: 
eugenics was held out as a defense against the sin ot : 
suicide: by voluntary control of procreation we might 
prove the quality while limiting the number of our 0 (:- 
spring. Whether we have done so or can do so is anot)«r 
question. Controlling evolution, which is to say the cos), 
is a large order. Let us look first at the beam in our own 
eye. Who of us, when he is alone in his bed-chamber, ©» 
honestly say that he has practiced contraception for ‘)c 
qualitative good of the body politic? 

Indeed, it is because eugenics is supposed to be a guide to 
us every time we pay a call with honorable intentions ¢)):t 
it cannot possibly influence us at all. Mr. Schiller point 
out, as all eugenists do, that each and every public measure 
has its eugenical aspect. One of the earliest of these col- 
lected essays deals with the probable effect upon the quality 
of the British race of a change in the method of bestowing 
scholarships at Oxford. What this means is that eugenics 
is only another name for the whole problem of social b«t- 
terment; and that is why its noisy existence is confined to 
books and platforms, for those are the only places where 
“whole problems” are ever met with. All the eugenists, 
and Mr. Schiller is one of them, are fond of upbraiding us 
with the stupidity of our haphazard spawning. Naturally 
we are ashamed of ourselves. But neither lamentations 
over our unregeneracy nor exhortations to do better are 
going to improve us much—“until,” as we say, some one 
solves the problems of what to do. “Coming out for cugen- 
cs” may be a step in the right direction; but it is a rather 
puny stride, like resolving to be good. 

These essays are empty because Mr. Schiller is far too 
keen a critic of the sciences to imagine for a minute that 
their formulas offer any basis “at present” for a program 
of universal betterment; therefore he has nothing to s2y- 
Surprisingly enough—for Mr. Schiller is usually one of the 
sprightliest of writers—they are dull because their author 
has been obliged to conceal our hideous impotence {10 
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himself beneath an erudite vocabulary. As a pricker of the 
All-in-One of metaphysics Mr. Schiller has long been the 
enfant terrible of his academic colleagues. Why has he 
missed this chance to prick the All-in-One of social theory? 
C. E. Ayres. 


Primitive Mind and 
Primitive Legalism 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society, by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
132 pages. $2. 

How Natives Think, by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. Trans- 
lated by Lilian A. Clare. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
392 pages. $4. 


HESE two books represent an extreme divergence of 
anthropological methodology in approach and conclu- 
sions. Professor Lévy-Bruhl, in his consideration of primi- 
tive mentality, utilizes a method which has been that of most 
of the scholars who have worked out large “systems” of 
primitive behavior—that is, he has combed the literature 
and from the statements of field-workers he has come to 
conclusions as to the particular nature of the primitive mind 
and its operation. Doctor Malinowski, on the other hgnd, 
is himself primarily a field-worker. He worked wads: a 
with the natives of the Trobriand Islands for a number of 
years. And in his book he discusses only the material with 
which he is personally acquainted. Thus with his detailed 
knowledge, he is able to examine the tribe he knows so 
well in the light of the numerous theories concerning primi- 
tive jurisprudence which have been advanced, and comes to 
conclusions which constitute a refutation of Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl’s method and findings. He establishes two points 
which stand out in contrast to the latter’s work—first, that 
it is through intensive study that we can judge the validity 
of general theories, and second, that the workings of a 
primitive society and of the mind of the primitives who 
constitute it do not differ radically from those of our own. 
The ethnographic material which@Poctor Malinowski 
presents is interesting in the extreme. “ He wishes to show 
us actually how law and order work in a primitive com- 
munity, what is crime and how it is punished. And he 
does it in his usual vivid fashion. No one who has read 
his admirable study of the ceremonio-economic system of the 
Trobriand Islanders as constituted in their kula ring can 
forget how the numerous aspects of this culture are inter- 
twined and interrelated in it. Similarly he makes an im- 
pressive case for the manner in which law, bound up with 
all aspects of the culture, is a matter of social convenience 
and of reciprocity. We are shown how it is the fear of 
what one’s fellows will say, and that of transgressing the 
standards which are commonly accepted as being right and 
proper, which tend to keep one in the straight and narrow 
path. This is particularly impressive because of the in- 
sistence of the earlier anthropologists on the iron-bound 
manner in which primitive society conducts its affairs, and 
theories as to the extent to which the savage is ruled by 
magic, by fear of the supernatural, and what not. 

For Doctor Malinowski is interested quite as much in the 
man who breaks the law as the one who abides by it. And 
just as his whole first section is devoted to showing how the 
customs and laws are obeyed, so the second shows how 
people sometimes do, and sometimes do not “get away with” 
ay, them, and what happens go them when they are 
caught, 
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Of course, Doctor Malinowski is not the only anthro- 
pologist who has recognized the fact that primitive society 
is not rigidly bound in its conventions, although one would 
get that impression from reading his book. Doctor Lowie, 
whom he criticizes severely for general statements on this 
point, has published vast material on the Crow Indians 
which shows how important the rdle of the individual is in 
primitive society, while Doctor Radin’s autobiography of 
a Winnebago Indian is a living example of how a man can 
fail to live up to the laws of his tribe. And while M. 
Mauss’s recent paper on the réle of reciprocity in obliga- 
tions is quoted approvingly, it might be noted that a large 
part of M. Mauss’s source materia! is obtained from Profes- 
sor Boas’s studies of the Indian: of the northwest coast of 
North America. Again, it is a bit dangerous to generalize 
from one people, as Doctor Malinowski does. For while 
it may be true, for example, that moiety organization of 
society does arise in this fact of mutual obligation, what is 
to be done, if the theory is accepted, with tribes where 
the divisions are not two or an even number, but three of 
five? And while the importance of formal law is mini- 
mized as far as its function in “primitive society” is con- 
cerned, how can this be reconciled with conditions in Africa, 
where society is certainly primitive and where actual court 
procedure is of the first importance? 

However, aside from these pgints, it is an excellent and 
stimulating little book. It is the more so in contrast to 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s, a translation of a work originally 
publjhed some years ago, with its insistence on a special 
bind of “prelogical” type of thinking indulged in by primi- 
tives, and a “mystical participation” which he claims is 
common only to them. In a word, Doctor Malinowski 
insists that savages are people like the rest of us, while 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl is inclined to deny it. I must confess 
that the honors, as far as these two works are concerned, 
at least, seem to me to lie with Doctor Malinowski. 

Metvitte J. Herskovits. 


Some Poets and a Study 
of Rhythm 


Poets and their Art, by Harriet Monroe. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 301 pages. $2.50. 


T would be unjust to consider these essays of Miss 
Monroe’s without keeping in mind that they were 
not written originally to make a book. They are articles 
turned out in the course of her busy and courageous edi- 
torship of Poetry. This explains their unevenness, the 
scantiness of some and the journalistic wordiness of others. 
But linked with the history of the magazine in which they 
first appeared, the sight of them now gathered together 
will quicken the memories of all who cherish American 
poetry. I am one of those who honor Miss Monroe for 
the vision which allowed her, fourteen years ago, to open 
a friendly door to unknown poets in this country—and for 
the constancy to keep it open ever since. Her understand- 
ing and enthusiasm have released splendid music from 
American lips which would otherwise have remained sealed. 
Writing critical articles has been the least aspect of her 
work as editor. It is for her discrimination, her skill and 
her adventurousness that we are all under obligation to her. 
In the first part of this book she has collected articles 
on twenty or more contemporary American poets; then 
on eight poets of yesterday, from Chaucer and Langland 
to Whitman; and lastly on various miscellaneous topics. 
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In discussing her contemporaries her virtues as an editor 
often interfere with her criticism. She has been for years 
a missionary among tribes who are suspicious of all poetry, 
and she cannot escape the attitude that beauty is something 
she has “to sell.” In her chapter on Ezra Pound, for 
example, she quotes Sandburg’s remark that Pound was 
“the best man writing poetry today,” and adds, “the best 
man in the pugilistic sense of utter prowess, in not only 
writing poetry, but making it effective and power.ul by 
ramming it down people's throats.” That is nonsense. No 
one ever rammed a love of life down another's: throat yet. 
It can be lured out by the example of creative living, but 
it can be neither whipped out nor stuffed in. Yet she can 
write a shrewd estimate of that other missionary, Amy 
Lowell, and in spite of her praise of the woman, realize 
as well as the next person that, in Amy Lowell's poetry, 
the essence of the matter was lacking. She puts her finger 
on the truth of John Gould Fletcher in a few pages, and 
gives Masters his bulky and ragged due. She writes in- 
excusably bad journalese about Wallace Stevens, and then 
gives us the best summary of H. D. that has been written. 
Her quotations are always made with discrimination. 
After sympathetic essays on the older poets, Miss Mon- 
roe hides modestly in the back of her book two chapters 
on the rhythms of English verse, which I hope every lover 
of poetry, as well as poets themselves, will find. Poetry 
and prose are obviously based on rhythm, a succession of 
time-intervals depending on the time-values of syllables. 
Yet we have been content to talk of English poetry as 
if it were a tin-pan affair of accented and unaccented 
syllables. The system of notation we were taught for 
its analysis is so obviously inadequate that only school- 
children and pedants waste their time trying to apply it. 
We are all aware that poetry must be related in some 
way to other living things. Miss Monroe places it where 
it belongs: beside music, and in harmony with the laws 
of rhythm which are common to atoms and solar systems. 
She discards those useless old pieces of lumber, the iambus, 
the trochee, the anapest and the rest of them, recognizes 
that English poetry is in either three-time or four-time, 
and that we can “analyze as many varieties of movement 
in each as there are in music.” She adopts the musical 
notation, employing “quarter-notes and eighth-notes, and 
sometimes half-notes and sixteenth-notes; quarter-rests and 
eighth-rests, dots, ties and triplets—almost every device, 
in short, used by the musician for expressing time.” The 
result is revelation. A revelation of their fundamental 
kinship in law and of the subtlety of variations within 
the same limits. Rests, speedings-up and nuances which 
we have been aware of without recognizing the fact take 
their place in the pattern. School-teachers have counted 
syllables and been baffled—for the mere number is unim- 
portant, and poets have always recognized the act in- 
stinctively. It is the time-value of the syllable that counts: 
and Miss Monroe shows that one or two syllables, fre- 
quently with a rest, in one bar may be thé equivalent of 
four in another. Of course we are not all going to spend 
our time drawing quarter-notes and eighth-notes over each 
line of poetry we read any more than we actually make 
the little flat lines and scoops we were taught in school. 
But having once grasped the principles on which Miss 
Monroe proceeds, and applied them experimentally to a 
few poems until the old notions of accent were out of 
my head, I for one have found my sense of the texture of 
English poetry heightened in intensity and subtlety. And 
that heightening is, after all, the object of any study of 
the laws of art. Lawrence S. Morris. 
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Brillat-Savarin, Epicure 


The Physiology of Taste, by Jean Anthelme Br)!)»1. 
Savarin. New York: Boni and Liveright. 360 pov:s, 
$3.50. 


5 ie ANTHELME BRILLAT-SAVARIN died in 
1826, having attained the ripe age of seventy-one \ 
‘Lhus, the publication of The Physiology of Taste—repre- 
senting the work of a lifetime—marks the hundredt), 
niversary of the death of the greatest commentator on | - 
tronomy that ever lived. This rare volume, which has |. 
been out of print in English, makes its appearance in A: 

ica at a most opportune time, a time when the apprecia: 
of taste is decidedly a minus quality. A nation sutic: 
from the evils of standardization, we have shown o! 
little or no interest in the pleasures of the table. Re. 
rateurs have taken advantage of the fact that we are «- 
customed to partake of whatever is set before us; « 
quently, they make no attempt to tickle the palate o: :\¢ 
diner. There was a time when each café specialize in 
certain dishes for which it became famous; today, |) 
ever, their efforts seem to lie in the opposite direc: 
they are all apparently endeavoring to be as much 
each other as they possibly can. 

One remedy that suggests itself would be th: 
forcement of an enactment making it compulsor, 
every restaurant owner to read and digest thorow, 
Brillat-Savarin’s Meditations on ‘Transcendental (, 
tronomy, as his monumental work is so aptly subtit 
Certain it is that they would profit exceedingly by 
experience. Likewise, it should have a permanent p! 
in every home throughout the land, not one wit 
less important than the family Bible. Under such . 
cumstances we might expect a noticeable improvemen! 
our cuisine. ag 

Brillat-Savarin was born in 1755, at Belley in the Av, 
a cousin of the beautiful Madame de Récamier. Quite - 
cessful in a legal career, he became Mayor of Belle, in 
1793. After a sojourn in Switzerland he came to America 
where he is said to have taught French and played to< 
violin in the orchestra of a small New York theatre. (0 
his return to France he was made a counselor of the C 
of Cassation, in which office he remained for the res: 
his life: it was during these years that he amassed the | 
terial for his book which was released to the press only 
shortly before his death. 

To Brillat-Savarin eating was not to be regarded lig)\') 
-—far from it—but, on the contrary, with the utmost ser- 
ousness. He made it the all-important thing in his |i. 
In all fairness, it should be observed that he never mar: 
no doubt an extremely fortunate thing, too, for dith 


’ would be the lot of the woman presiding over his kitc! 


But, then, one wonders if the great epicure would allow 
a mere woman to prepare the dainties for his fastidious 
palate. Yet, he declares that women, even those of hig! st 
rank, “occupied themselves in their own houses wit! ')° 


preparation of food, on which they looked as part of ‘ie 
duties of hospitality.” He continues: 


Being thoroughly certain that the French ladies took 
always more or less an interest in what was going 0" 
in their kitchens, we may safely conclude that to ther 
intervention is due that indisputable preéminenc’ 
French cookery has always enjoyed in Europe, and 
which it has principally acquired by an immense 4)!" 
tity of delicate, light and tasty preparations, of which 
women alone could have conceived the idea. 
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In some thirty Meditations he discusses taste, appetites, 
foods in general, gourmands, the history of cookery, res- 
taurants of his day, and many other subjects associated with 
the art of dining. He is wise and witty throughout, par- 
ticularly delightful in his many anecdotes. His book is 
the sort that can be picked up at random, the reader being 
sure to find some new passage of rich entertainment that 
passed unnoticed before. His definition of a restaurant- 
keeper, “a man whose business consists in offering to the 
public a banquet always ready,” makes one smile, for the 
diner in our restaurants generally sits down to quite the 
opposite of a banquet. He points out that “the establish- 
ment of restaurants was of great importance for the foun- 
dation of gastronomic science.” For, he says, as soon as 
experience showed that a well prepared dish could make 
the fortune of its inventor, “self-interest, acting as a pow- 
erful motive, kindled every imagination, and set all the 
cooks to work.” 

Of Brillat-Savarin’s many aphorisms, perhaps the most 
famous is “the discovery of a new dish is more beneficial 
to humanity than the discovery of a new star.” In an 
amusing preface to the volume, Frank Crowninshield ob- 
serves that “this culinary and cultural dégringolade of ours 
might have been checked” had George Washington included 
Brillat-Savarin in his cabinet as our first Secretary of the 
Interior, for the Frenchman was residing in New York 
when Washington took the oath of office for his second 
term as President. 

Tuurston Macau ey. 


More Truth Than Poetry 


Chevrons, by Leonard H. Nason. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2. 

Labels, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $2. 


HERE are two kinds of war fiction, and they are 

as closely related to each other as mustard gas and 
tin soldiers. The one is typified by Three Soldiers, Im- 
promptu, and Latzko’s Men in War, the other extreme is 
forever exemplified to my mind by the books I read in 
school, With Dewey at Manila and With the Rough Rid- 
ers Up San Juan Hill. The life and death of Mr. Lau- 
rence Stallings as a writer of realistic prose is an epitome 
of contemporary American metabolism of the War—we 
had Plumes, which was an accurate and carefully docu- 
mented account of the wounded soldier’s return, we had 
the considerably superior artistic achievement of What 
Price Glory, already highly touched with romantic lights, 
and finally we have The Big Parade, the soppiest and most 
sentimental of veteran’s romances, precisely the sort of 
thing the hero of Plumes despairingly protests he is never 
going to commit. America is in for a series of old soldiers’ 
reminiscences, until finally we have grown a generation 
that knows war only through such rose-tinted spectacles, 
and are ready for another war again. 

In such a scale reading from left to right, Chevrons 
comes somewhere between Plumes and Three Soldiers on 
the one hand, and What Price Glory on the other. Of 
all the war fiction I have read, foreign as well as domestic, 
it is the most complete, the most photographic, the most 
unpartisan. Three Soldiers had an axe to grind—Chevrons 
has none, except an ambition to transcribe a literal record 
of the army experience. But the point of view of a novel 
depends upon what selection of experience is made, and 
Chevrons is cheerful, rabelaisian, humorous, as well as 
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ghastly in spots, because it is the story of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, whereas Three Soldiers and Impromptu, with 
their perpetual grievance, were the stories of privates. 

But although it preserves a more accurate record of army 
customs, army terms and army slang, Chevrons is not nearly 
so good a novel as these other two. It is more truthful, 
it is better journalism, it is not at all a bad book, but it 
lacks the swing and rhythm of really distinguished prose, 
the heightening and the shading, the adjustment of matter 
and form, that gives good prose all the quality of good 
poetry. Chevrons will be cherished by every ex-member of 
the A. E. F., but it does not set any new standards for 
American fiction to shoot at. 

Labels is the conscientious commonplace story of a com- 
monplace conscientious objector, and his reception by the 
various members of his family upon his return from jail. 
It preaches the now familiar sermon that hatred, either 
for the enemy or for the C. O., flourished more in the 
breasts of the stay-at-homes than of those who actually 
bore the fighting. The fact that Mr. Gibbs’s morals are 
good, and that he is on the side of the angels in this argu- 
ment, will not keep his book from being a best seller, nor 
save it from its abject and pervasive mediocrity. 

Rosert Wo tr. 


The Life of St. Paul 


The Life of Saint Paul: The Man and the Apostle. 
by F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
293 pages. $3.50. 


HIS story of Paul’s life is charmingly written. 

Avoiding as far as possible digressions into the arena 
of learned debate on disputed matters, the author would 
portray for the unprofessional reader a vivid picture of 
Paul and his companions in action. Even the apostle’s 
portrait is reproduced from a drawing in the catacomb 
of Domitilla at Rome, and we are told that possibly an 
old apocryphal legend is correct in depicting the man as 
short, bandy-legged, of healthy appearance, inclined to be 
red-haired, with eyebrows meeting each other and of gra- 
cious appearance, 

Professor Foakes-Jackson’s method is that usually de- 
nominated literary-historical. He weaves his own interpre- 
tation of his hero into the web of tradition preserved in 
Paul’s letters and the Book of Acts. The biblical docu- 
ments are usually, though not always, accepted at their 
face value. Little or no effort is made to reconstruct the 
milieu within which the ancient actors moved. This omis- 
sion is the book’s chief defect. But the procedure is delib- 
erate, and is justified on the plea that the public might 
find discussion of these more recent aspects of Pauline re- 
search tedious. In this judgment we cannot concur. The 
interest of the book would have been immensely height- 
ened had the work of Paul and his fellow-laborers been 
linked more vitally with the gentile religious society of 
their time. Twenty-five years ago one might with impunity 
have written a book on Paul without discussing the pos- 
sibility of influence from the contemporary mystery relig- 
ions upon Pauline Christianity. But today that issue is 
one of too general concern to be ignored, especially in a 
volume that so generously accords to Paul the credit for 
transforming the new movement from a small Jewish sect 
into a universal world religion. Men who are not vitally 
sensitive to their environing world do not become a power 
in its history. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CAasE. 
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Up at a Villa—Down in the 
City 
The Freedom of the City, by Charles Downing Lay. 
New York: Duffield and Company. 115 pages. $1. 


4 Bucolic Attitude, by Walter Pritchard Eaton. New 
York: Duffield and Company. 74 pages. $1. 


HESE two books represent a contrast of moods, 

not a contrast of ideas: the ideas are negligible. 
Mr. Lay’s book purports to be a defense of the city: it 
is really a defense of congestion, which Mr. Lay, like a 
good megalopolitan, takes to be synonymous with city life. 
Most people content themselves with saying that, in spite 
of its numerous defects, the overgrown city contains cer- 
tain things that are indispensable to culture and the good 
life; in the present state of our civilization this defense 
is sound. Mr. Lay is fortunate enough to be able to enjoy 
not merely the virtues of the big city, but its defects: he 
has achieved that happy physiological adjustment in which 
subway rides become enjoyable, higher taxes a delightful 
luxury and lack of sunlight and fresh air and a decent 
environment for children a boon. He has written a pzan 
to congestion; and he looks forward with buoyant hope 
not merely to higher cities, but to a continuous expanse 
of them over all the available countryside. Mr. Lay’s 
“facts” and enthusiasms will convince nobody who had 
not already achieved Mr. Lay’s happy state of anzsthesia. 
If anything could make the continued growth of the big 
city ridiculous, this defense of it would. As for Mr. Eaton, 
he has written a charming book, telling us about the charm- 
ing life of a dramatic critic who has retired to the coun- 
try; it is not the sort of defense of rural life that Mr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey would make; and if it is an antidote 
to Mr. Lay’s book, it is so only by recalling the essential 
human desires and joys which most of us still respond to, 
and, when we have the means, seek to establish in sub- 
urban homes or country estates. Neither book bears seri- 


ously on the problem of the city and countryside. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 








Contributors 


Watter Locke is editorial writer on the Nebraska State 


Journal. 
Frank R. Kent is the author of The Great Game of Politics 


and The Story of Maryland Politics. He is on the 
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staff of the Baltimore Sun. 

E.inor WYLiz, poet and story-writer, is the author of Jen- 
nifer Lorn, The Venetian Glass Nephew, Black Armour, 
and The Orphan Angel. 

C. E. Ayres has been professor of philosophy at Amherst 
and Reed Colleges, and a member of the staff of the 
New Republic. 

Metvitte J. Herskovits is the author of numerous scientific 
papers in anthropological and sociological journals, and 
is lecturer in the department of Anthropology at 
Columbia University. 

Lawrence S. Morris contributes sketches, stories and articles 
to current periodicals. 

Tuurston MAcAuLey, former newspaper man, is at present 
writing a book on restaurants of New York, to be pub- 
lished next spring by McBride. 

Rosert Wo r is the author of After Disillusion, Loony, a 
Modern Movie, and Springboard, a novel to be pub- 
lished this fall. 

Suirtey Jackson Case is chairman of the department of 
Church History at the University of Chicago. 








and the 
book is the y+ Fy oR research by the 
Pa el frenectrial He paeeoes Section, a separately endowed part of the 
: f Economics and Social Institutions of Prince 
ton oer Tnirerstia; y. 
Price: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50—147 pp. 


Empire Trust Company 


Firra Avenue Orricg 
$80 Fifth Avenue 
corner 47th Street 

New York 


Main Office 
120 Broadway 


Hupson OFFIce 
Broadway and 39th St. 





LONDON OFFICE 
28 Charles Street, London, S. W. I. 


Resources June 30, 1926, Over $90,000,000 
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The Fifth Avenue office of this company is ac- 
cessible to the up-town residential district. 

It is a complete unit and offers every kind of 
banking facility. 

Interest is paid upon checking accounts. 


Certificates of Deposit are issued at favorable 
rates of interest. 


The personal attention of experienced officers is 
given our depositors in investment and Trust mat- 
ters. 





Empire Safe Deposit Company 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 











Some Day 


before or after boosters’ megalopolitanism or realtors 

surburbanism leaves you despairing, you'll neglect : 

longer to look into that ideal community of artis: 

writers and thinking and living people in one of the mus 
utiful park-like spots on the Hudson—— 


MT. AIRY (Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.) 


—— ou know Mt. Airy you'll never know how idea!!, 
t live. Now is the time to act. Communica:. 
ws cull particulars with 


HARRY KELLY, 70 5th Ave., New York's" 

















Instinct In the Cell and Organism 


(Descriptive Table of Contents Free.) 


This volume of NEANDER P. COOK is a survey of the instinc- 
tive reactivities of the Eg f- organism. Based upon the mos! re- 
== biological disco is an amazing revelation of the hid- 

den powers that drive ney living world onward and upward. from 
its lowliest begin in the protozoa to its highest achieve: ' 
in man. Though written for = scientific investigater, it c 
in language and illustration so s le, that any intelligent r , 
des —* hand MA mesa need tot im not miss e of it. 6.0 


postpaid. .THE Alhambra, 














EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP . 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Universit) 


An authoritative report on a sub. that should receive 
oe ee of every a. os — —,* relations. Bo th 
the movement «r 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial 

Editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
has complied a list of questions for 
you to have answered by the Secur- 
ities Saleman that will help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 
A safe-guard that may save you 
from the loss of thousands of dol- 
lars. 
A copy of this Questionnaire may 
be had for the asking—it is free. 
The Financial Article appear- 
ing in the November issue of 
Harper's Magazine will also 
. 
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help solve your investment 
problems. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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odjacot Shpeel 
Yiddish Marionette Theatre 
95 Second Avenue 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 
Every Evening, Sat. and Sun, Mat. 
Tue Dyspuk 
A farce by Z. Maud 


THE MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 
An Operetta by Y. Cutler 


Puppet DANCES 
By J. Tworkov 





FREE . To anyone interested in the vot- 
ing question I will send free, to 


me 
any address, a leaflet describing a new 


method of voting—concurrent voting, a 
method that is based on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from any now in use. 
Wm. Crecker, Box 314, Prescott, Arizena. 
Earn $25 Weekly 

Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


FRER. 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—«lirect from 


makers. Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, 
$200 per yd. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL. 159 Stornoway. Scotiand 





FOR SALE—Attractive ten-room residence. 
Italian architecture. Half acre, with 100 
feet road frontage. Restricted neighbor- 
hood in lovely country surroundings, yet 
only three to five minutes walk to station, 
g00d schools, churches, stores, etc. On 
north shore Long Island, 29 minutes by ex- 
press to Penn. Station. Address: P. O. Box 
253, Manhasset, N. Y. 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 
Here is a modern fireproof hotel by the 
Seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two. 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
Phone Esplanade 3000. 


BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues post free. Early printed books. 
Old English authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Editions, ete. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peck- 
am Rye, E. Dulwich, 8 .E. London, Eng- 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in-everyday matters-at least, where price 
is no-longer all-important. They begin to 
look’around for“something better.” And 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at"this point'so manymen turn to Fatima 





“What a whal: of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Liosert & Myens Tosacco Co. 




















THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 


RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 





STUDY 
at HOME 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themsetves 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones, 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
45 West 45th Street 


Teachers, authors, students and all who 
wish a broader outlook may start any day 
coursesin Psychology, Art,Government, 
Economics, History, Literature, Edu- 
cation, Religion, Foreign Languages, Sci- 
ences and other subjects. These courses 
yield credit toward a Bachelor degree, 


The University of Chicago 











183 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinots New York City 
Organizing Secretary Wanted 
WANTED An organization engaged in interna- 


tional educational work seeks an or- 


4-5 room furnished house in more or 
ganizing secretary. During the Win- 


less isolated position, within commut- 


ing distance New York. Suitably 
heated for tenancy December—Zaster. 
Address: Box 445, The New Republic. 








FOLDER  proposin colonization amon 
undeveloped natural resources, in Britis 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- 
racy, sent free by the Coéperative Club, 
Prince George, B. C., Canada. 





ter he will visit American colleges; in 
Summer he will represent the organi- 
zation abroad. Qualifications: Interest 
in foreign affairs, first hand European 
experience, a speaking knowledge of 
French or German. Address: 444, The 
New Republic. 
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WILL DURANT 
} has written a New Series of 


| ADVENTURES IN PHILOSOPHY 


for HARPERS MAGAZINE 


HE man whose “Story of Philosophy” has made the study of that hitherto 
formidable subject a matter of delightful entertainment, has written for 
Harpers Magazine a new series of “Adventures in Philosophy.” 
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It will be worth reading—Mr. Durant’s vivid electric style, playing about such 
ideas as, “Our Changing Morals”—‘“Should We Live for Pleasure Only?”— 
“What Is Beauty?”—"A Plea for Aristocracy.” 
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i t One of these articles will appear in November, the rest will follow in the not too 
h distant future. “Is Progress Real?” accomplishes a seemingly impossible feat. In 
i a few pages, Mr. Durant outlines the clear bold pattern of our whole cultural 
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inheritance. 
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Bt { THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN .. . Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
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; IS PROGRESS REAL? . . . « . Will Durant 

4 REMARKS ON THE PERFECT STATE . . . Elmer Davis 
: AN EMERSONIAN EPISODE . . . . . Van Wyck Brooks 
> 


ARE WE BECOMING MORE CONSCIOUS?. . 1.4. Richards 
CULTURE AND BARBARISM. ... . Labels Lewisohn 
ECONOMICS OF WORLD HEALTH . . .Dr. L. 1. Dublin 
OCCUPATION: JOURNALIST . . . . .James Norman Hall 
LIQUOR AND THE SCHOOLS... . . Alfred E. Stearns 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL AND PERSONAL 
RELIGION... . « Charles E. Bennett 


STORIES: By Margaret Prenest Montagne, Mary Lispenard Cooper, 
and Harold W. Brecht. 
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Special ited Offer a “i 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 


6 Har for $1.00 49 East 33d St., New York City 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please enter my 
subscription for six months beginning 


ETS with November. 
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A Prompt Decision | 
will enable you to obtain | 
The Story of Philosophy 
by Will Durant 
(in the special New Republic Edition) 


in combination with 


The New Republic 
| 


for one year 


both for $7. 50 | : 


a joint saving of $2.50 | 





The book will be mailed postpaid immediately on receipt of your 
| order. Our edition is in all respects the equal of the regular Simon and | - 
| Schuster $5.00 edition. This great price reduction has been made pos- 
sible by arranging for a large special printing under our seal, to 
be offered only in combination with The New Republic. | : 
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sotseeeenneeneeneenaecceeeeenancceeeenens grosseesenee= REE PU B LI Creneennnn nn nnnnnnnnn noon nnn nnnnn nen n nnn nnennnenn nnn e: 
421 West 21 # Street 

Drew York Caty 
Book and magazine will be 
sent, if you wish, to different 
| addresses. If you have a cur- 


| rent subscription to the mag- 


For the enclosed $7.50 please enter my subscription to The New 
Republic for one year (52 weeks) and send me immediately “The Story 
of Philosophy” (New Republic Edition). 
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pay only 40 cents a volume 4 | FS P 


THESE BOOKS READY 
ORDER YOURS TO-DAY 


Social Science Classics 
RUSKIN’S VIEWS OF SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE—Jobn Ruskin. Edited by 
James Fuchs 
WAR—PATRIOTISM—PEACE—Leo Tol- 
stoi. Introduction by Scott Nearing 
THE ESSENTIALS OF MARX—Karl 
Marx. Edited by Algernon Lee 
IMPERIALISM — THE STATE AND 


REVOLUTION—N. Lenin 
vag, Somnvess OF BREAD—Peter 


Topo 
WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS—H. 
G. Wells. Edited by Harry W. 
Laidler 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY — Henry 
(Abridged. ) 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—Benjamin R. 
Tucker. Edited by C. L. 8. 

LONDON’S ESSAYS OF REVOLT—Jack 
—— Edited by Leonard D. Ab- 


Current Social Science 
Studies 


THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS— 
Thorstein Veblen 

THE STATE—Frans Oppenheimer 

NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED , 
STATES—Charies H. Wesley 

OUT OF THE PAST—R. w. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM—A. 8S. Sachs 

NEW TACTICS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT— 
Sym, um. Edited by Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman Thomas 

WHAT IS SINGLE TAX?—Louis F. Post 

THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE— 
Scott Nearing 


Radical Fiction 
LOOKING BACK WARD—Edward Bellamy 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE — William 
Morris 

THE JUNGLE—Upton Sinclair 

VERNEY’S JUSTICE—Ivan Cankar. 
Translated by Louls Adamic 
Educational Outlines 

THE A B C OF EVOLUTION—Vance 
Randolph 

THE A_B C OF ASTRONOMY—Jay L. 
B. Taylor 

THE A BC OF PHYSICS—Jay L. B. 
Taylor 


THE DESCENT OF MAN—Charies Dar- 
win. Summarized by Newell R. 


Tripp 
THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE— 
Ernst Haeckel. Summarized by 


Vance Randolph 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND—H Thomas Buckle. Suin- 
marized by Wood 

marpey a 4 EUROPEAN oo aos 
Clement Wood. c 

HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BE- 
voces Ganleren AND SCIENCE 

am Draper. Abridged 
by C. T. Sprading 


; Hundreds of New Titles 
Soon to Be Announced 
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NOW You Can OWN All These Great Works . 


the famous masterpieces—the books you need to thoroughly understand t | 
pee Aad the influences that are moulding it. These books you have always wanted 
tually possess. You may have bought a few—but price has prohibited your investing 
many of them. Now you can Build Your Library the Vanguard Way owning ten of 
great books where you would ordinarily have bought one or two—fifty where ’ 
have bought ten, and so on. We also invite you to join the Vanguard Book Society an 
operate in the most ambitious publishing enterprise of the age with prominent men ani 
men, leaders in the liberal and labor movements, who have already founded and success 


financed this great educational institution. 


“Vanguard” Is Run for EDUCATION, not for Profit 


undert 
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s up of pioneers standing for truth and_ social justice have \ 
pray Benieny 2 Bek ons Ao hn YOU secure these splendid editions of great authors at 50g 
a volume—or at 40 cents if you join the Vanguard Book Society. Even in Germany 
the price of books is lower than anywhere else, the Vanguard offer would be con Jered 
possible. Vanguard is destined to be the Ford of Book Publishing. Vanguard has limi 
“dead wood” as well as so called “best sellers.” Vanguard has cut the usual | 
overhead and arranged for uniform mass production of standard works which ; 
stant demand by students, educators, libraries and others. The Vanguard volun soot 
become the standard of good book making. It is the type of book usually sold at $2 and 
You should not hesitate to present Vanguard books to your friends. A set of five « 
volumes is a gift any intelligent person will appreciate. 


Jo and Save 20°. All the Grand Idol Breaker 


the lowest price possi- The titles given in this advertisement are typical} 
Be on Single volume sales, to secure = puard productions. Hundreds of others will be off 
widespread distribution we have or: ress shortly. All the grand old idol breakers mars! 


OOK 80O- i . “ 
SET. ee yw book- in one uniform blazing the paths of social ani indivi 
lover, educator, and student, all who = progress under the Vanguard banner. 
appreciate the power of sn eensive . i Van 
tion, to join Members Jiscount of Order now and possess “first editions” of the Van 
He ny waa the enuier standard Series which later you will prize highly. As the edit 
Vang rd price, free gabocriotion, 4 now ready are limited, first come will be first served. 
d Book ew an j 
the | anguar See ie apeel the attached coupon 


volumes which will not be offered to - 
special Fees Mempersar '  22LL dt2 and Mail To-day 
Vanguard Press Inc., Dept. 16, 80 Fifth Ave., 


Secure all the advantages of mem- New York, N. Y. 


bership in the Vanguard Book So- 
ciety WITHOUT COST by this spe- For the enclosed $........ please send books check#l 
low : ) 


cial offer. A quick or any = 
ag gt BA .: ty If you are joining the Vanguard Book Society: 
lan A—$2.50. Five books and membership {mt 


er with those prominent a 
bt ga who have organized 80- MARK 2.50. Five, § and member 
poe —fen $2.50 money order HERE O Plan B—$1.00. Membership and one free book 
- 6 & (Additional books at 40c each) 
or check for which we will send 
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beoks here advertised an a tiee Class ++. Yermey’s ste 
FREE Dp ++-War — Patriotism — cou Oe a oo of B cae 
5 me bree met + oy oa «i ..-Basentials ef Marz +: -Out of the Past ve 3A BOC of Phas 
regular fee fer “ membership *“huth ai ov "*"entitc is +o sThe ‘oi 
certifica’ indica «-- Conquest Bread «~+-New Tactics Social ... Riddle aa 
book advertised and we will send ++. Wells’s Social Antict- Conflict History of Civ 
it free. 1 «+. What Is Single Tax? ... History 
ee ess and Poverty ...British General Strike Morals 
.+-Individual Liberty ...Looking Backward <..Conflict Relig 
++-London’s Essays of ...Nows Nowhere Sciet 
Vanguard Press tno!" ss 
My Mame Fé .rccicvecoscescee Coerercescccsccccccces cesses 
Dept. 16, No. 80 Fifth Ave. 
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